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THE WESTERN WINDOW. DINING HALL, POST GRADUATE COLLEGE, PRINCETON, N. J. 
BY WILLIAM WILLET AND A. L. WILLET. 
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THE GLORY THAT IS GLASS---PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


CURIOUS kinship connects the 
A best Pstained glass done in 

America to-day with that of 
mediaeval Europe when conscientious 
craftsmanship and ecclesiastical splen- 
dor, as well as knighthood, were in 
flower. During the centuries inter- 
vening between the twelfth and the 
twentieth both the spirit and the 
mechanical processes of glass making 
have remained strangely similar. 

At the time when a perfected tech- 
nique was reached in old world cathe- 
dral glass, America boasted only ab- 
origines and primeval forest. So the 
source of our information and the basis 
of our technical study must forever be 
the glass of northern Europe. Here in 
adaptation to colder climates the clere- 
story was developed when Christianity 
had come up from the Roman cata- 
combs, abandoned the basilica and 
created, as its art full-fledged, the 
Splendor of glass. Before this, glass 
had been used for no more lofty pur- 


pose than utilitarian vessels and jewel 
mosaics. It was from the latter that 
the rose window was evolved, with its 
wheel-like outline and its myriad bits 
of color. 

The “storied”’ window of the church 
mirrored in its entirety the life of the 
people. Here were pictured valiant 
deeds of knights at arms and royal 
masters. Here were depicted the 
labors of scholar-monks and tradesfolk. 
In the Chartres Cathedral the bakers 
and water-carriers have their own par- 
ticular windows. But of still higher pur- 
pose were the “richly dight’’ windows 
which constituted the Bible of the com- 
mon people, an ever-open book which 
all could read and understand for three 
hundred years before the Reformation 
and the freedom of the printed page. 
With naive candor were portrayed the 
terrors awaiting evil-doers, and with 
serious sincerity the love of God for 
mankind from Creation to Redemption. 

Sir Bannister Fletcher says: “.. . 
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© Willet Studio, 1925. 
MEDALLION SANCTUARY WINDOW. THORNDIKE HILTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, THE PARKWAY. HERBERT HUGH RIDDLE, ARCHITECT. 
HENRY LEE WILLETT AND A. L. WILLETT, ARTISTS. 








the stone work of the windows of the 
Gothic churches was merely a frame 
for the pictures of the life of Christ, 
which stretched from buttress to but- 
tress.” The sick were often carried by 
pious friends to the great cathedrals 
that they might lie beneath these 
inspiring windows. The shafts of 
bright-hued light were believed to 
possess peculiar healing powers for 
mind and body, while reverent saints 
and joyous angels in glass lifted the 
worshippers to spheres of the spirit. 

In our northern Gothic churches the 
medallion windows were developed first 
as a necessary adaptation to the small 
pieces in which glass was then made, 
and which lead, logically, to the ar- 
rangement in small subjects. Among 
the most beautiful windows of this type 
are those at Canterbury and Amiens 
and the “‘Blue Window of the Portal’’ 
at Chartres. Inthe United States the 
first window made in this same tra- 
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dition of combining Old Testament 
prophecy and New ‘Testament ful- 
fillment in medallion form, was by the 
Willets, of Philadelphia, for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 
A similar medallion window was 
ordered by Ralph Adams Cram for the 
Calvary Episcopal Church which he 
was building at that time in the same 
city, a window peculiarly deep, rich 
and mysterious in color, yet essentially 
a part of the architectural whole. These 
two mark the renaissance of a type that 
that had been lost for a deplorably long 
time. Not only did they serve to 
establish that form of window in ec- 
clesiastical architecture to-day, but 
they made us realize more keenly than 
ever the powers of to-day’s scholar- 
artist. 

Archaeological and historic research 
have rendered it possible to see the 
whole past in perspective, church- 
tradition, color-symbolism and _ all. 


© Willet Studio, 1923. 


Duty, Honor, Country FRAGMENT—APOCALYPSE WINDOW. MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WEST PoINtT. IN MEgMoRY 
oF THe GRADUATES WHO Dikp DurRING THE WorRLD War. Cram, GoopHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 


WiLtiaM WILLET AND A. L. WILLET, ARTISTS. 
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© William Willet and Annie Lee Willet. 
TRACERY FROM THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS OF CHRISTIAN 
LEARNING. Procter Memorial. Dining Hall of the 
Graduate College, Princeton. Cram, Goodhue & Fergu- 
son, Architects. William Willet and A. L. Willet, Artists. 
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Moreover, the artist in glass of nine- 
teen twenty-five can, unlike his media- 
eval prototype, be correctly informed 
as to current tendencies the world over. 
His problem, then, is how best to use 
his knowledge. Entirely. superseded 
now is the idea prevalent during the 
Gothic revival of the early nineteenth 
century, which fostered slavish copy- 
ing of the archaic and tried to achieve 
the impossible: that is, to Gothicize the 
minds of American artisans. Imitating 
the errors in drawing which express 
the naiveté of a childlike psychology 
failed entirely to express truthfully 
or sincerely any message of the artist 
of another date and nation. Such 
sham mediaevalism was demanded by 
the Philistine and supplied by the 
“trade,” but it was not art. Copy work, 
forever dead and meaningless, has no 
more raison d'etre in stained glass than 
in any other medium. Had fifteenth 
century glass-makers harked back to 
the fourteenth, and they, in turn, 
imitated the art of Greece or Chaldea, 
what progress would have been made? 

To assimilate as a preliminary to re- 
interpretation “the best that is known 
and thought in the world”’ of glass is 
the purpose of such serious artists as the 
Framptons and Holiday of London, the 
Willets of Philadelphia, Connick of 
Boston, Young of New York. However 
reverently and persistently these re- 
vivers of glass in the spirit of the 
antique have studied European cathe- 
drals, they endeavor above all to in- 
terpret for the here and now. Since 
certain windows of thirteenth century 
France represent the apogee of color 
harmony, and certain others of the 
fifteenth century show more perfected 
design, the best elements of both, 
together with the spirit of the artist and 
the time, must be fused in the crucible. 

William Willet was indeed considered 
an overly enthusiastic young visionary 
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when, standing enthralled before Char- 
tres, that Holy of Holies in glass, which 
inspired Henry Adams and so many 
others, he said, “If America were given 
sufficient time, opportunity and stimu- 
lus, she could create something quite 
as beautiful as this symphony in color.” 
It is with such a vision before them 
that since Mr. Willet’s 
death, his wife and son 
and daughters have 
“carried on.” Under 
cipher and in inter- 
national competition, 
they won the commis- si 
sion for the Memorial gee AWS 
Window in the Mili- Sega Se 
tary Chapel at West &@ W ECACS 
Point. This great win- = 

dow, in accordance with 
tradition, has at its apex 
the Triune Theophanies, 
Christ enthroned as 
Prophet, Priest and 
King, and, like the old 
windows, seems to sing 
paeans of praise in 
jewelled color. 

The appreciation 
given this window and 
that of the Willets at 
the Princeton Graduate 
School—Procter Hall— 
seems to reflect the 
national awakening to 
the true value of glass, 
which has come after 
two centuries of de- 
generacy in that med- 
ium. Further interest- 
ing proof of this awaken- 
ing is the fact that Ray- 
mond Pitcairn, a few 
years ago, considered 
one small panel of thir- 


glass worth seventy 





thousand dollars, and bought it for 
detailed study on the part of his glass- 
makers at the remarkably beautiful 
cathedral at Bryn Athyn. That he 
planned to use this as a motif in a mod- 
ern window shows the possibility of pro- 
ducing new glass here and now which 
has markedly the qualities of the old. 


THE GREAT ‘‘ DREAM OF CHARLEMAGNE”? WINDOW IN CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
A SECULAR PICTORIAL WINDOW TYPICAL OF THAT PARTICULAR EDIFICE. 
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like oil paintings. 


Because it was in the mediaeval 
cathedral and is in the church of to-day 
merely a translucent section of the wall 
which supports it, stained glass must 
always be considered as a decorative 
and never as a pictorial art. When 
this is forgotten, all true worth is lost, 
for while in jewelled splendor stained 
glass stands pre-eminent, its sharply 
opposed colors separated by thick, 
black lines of lead can never imitate 
natural effects. 

Hence the inferi- 
ority of the Munich- 
made ‘“chromolith- 
ograph transparen- 
cies’’ which reigned 
in popularity thirty 
years ago, and were, 
in reality, vulgar 
caricatures which 
endeavored to make 
stained glass look 


One marvels, also, 
at the ingenuity of 
some of the opales- 
cent glass made 
during the same 
period by John La 
Farge, a true artist 
in water color, but 


glass, substituted Sanctuary WINpow. 
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ing taste and the foibles of the day. The 
true artist must strive for symmetry 
and repose and dignity; back of all lies 
the spiritual concept and religious 
intent. For, while glass in public 
buildings and domestic architecture has 
its place, especially in houses of marked 
Tudor or Spanish tendencies, in com- 
parison to ecclesiastical glass such 
work will ever remain as a berceuse 
compared to an oratorio. Both con- 
ception and execution differ vitally. 
It is obviously 
impossible for the 
artist of to-day tore- 
incarnate in thought 
or feeling the exact 
psychology of his 
mediaeval _prede- 
cessor, yet in con- 
ceiving a great ec- 
clesiastical win- 
dow, both Mrs. 
Willet, and her son, 
Henry Lee Willet, 
use a process sug- 
gestive of the 
thirteenth century 
Gothic artist, who 
first saw the whole 
in color and then 
evolved the lead- 


a a © The Willet Studios. 2 
one who, in his pavi ann JonaTHAN—FracMeNT. Mepatuion WOrk to support it. 


THorNDIKE Hmton ME- Mrs. Willet, who 


: e MORIAL CHAPEL OF THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL . f ee 
accident for design. semmary. By Henry.Leg WieT AND A. L. Wier. 1S a freer colorist in 


Effects of light and 
shade in the glass itself took the place 
of painting, the only part of the design 
thus left to the control of the artist 
being the leads. The painted hands 
and feet were necessarily incongruous 
with the rest and the whole not suffi- 
ciently transparent. 

These experiments have served to 
prove the permanent value of windows 


_ such as the antique glass revivalists 


produce, beyond the vagaries of chang- 


glass than in paint, 
conceived her window in the facade of 
the Military Chapel at West Point 
kneeling before the empty traceries, 
until finally she saw, hanging there in 
air between her and the cold stone, the 
window as it stands to-day, glowing red 
and green and gold. 

Such a visualizing of a window as it 
will appear when completed is the 
initial process in stained glass, and 
there is a minimum of eighteen pro- 
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APOCALYPSE WINDOW IN THE FAcADE—FRAGMENT. 
UNITED STATES Minitary CHAPEL AT WEsT PoInT. 
DEDICATED JUNE 10TH, 1923. 

“To our Graduates who died in the World War—Proudly their 
Alma Mater claims her own. May she have Sons like these from 


age toage.”” Designed and Executed by William Willet, A. L 
Willet and Henry Lee Willet. 
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cesses. Small, rough sketches spell the 
first externalizing of the conception. 
They are followed by a carefully exe- 
cuted painting in color or by a full- 
sized cartoon. From this are made 
“glazing-drawings’” and “pattern 
drawings,’ which show where the leads 
are to be placed. These latter are cut 
with channeled, or two-edged, scis- 
sors, whose raison d'etre is the allowing 
of space for the leads, then numbered, 
to the extent of millions for one great 
window, and used as patterns from 
which the myriad bits of colored glass 
are cut from imported sheets. 

“Pot metal,” “streaky glass’? and 
“flashed glass’’ are used. ‘“‘Biting”’ 


with acids, painting with stains, shad- 
ing with “stipple” and “matt”’ all may 
have to be repeated many times, and 
fired and refired in the kiln until a 
satisfactory line is gained and the 
drawing permanently fused with the 
In good glass work the color is 


glass. 
always in the glass itself; only outline 
and shading are put on with the artist’s 
brush, and enamel painting with color 
is considered execrable. 

As in the twelfth century, the ma- 
terials used in glass-making are sili- 
cates, alkalies and earths. A fine white 
sand, with an admixture of potash and 
sodas, is brought to the melting point 
and metallic oxides provide the coloring 
element. Red comes from gold, green 
from copper. Legend tells us that the 
gold stain, so overworked in the prim- 
rose-colored hair of the saints at the 
time of the Gothic revival, was first 
discovered in the fifteenth century by a 
Dominican friar, Jacques 1’Allemand of 
Bologna, who inadvertently dropped a 
silver button from his cassock into the 
hot metal of the kiln. 

The present-day artist has a great 
advantage in his palette over the old 
monks and abbots, for the range of 
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colors is far greater now than then. 
Also modern plate-glass in large sheets 
makes it possible to assemble with wax 
on glass easels the myriad colored bits 
and thus study the transparent whole 
transmuted with sunshine, both before 
it is fired in the kiln and afterward, 
whereas the mediaeval artist was never 
sure of an effect until he saw it installed 
in its permanent place. The finished 
glass of to-day is last of all placed in 
leads grooved by machinery or those 
hand-wrought in the old manner, 
which give greater sympathy of line. 

Each process involves its problems. 
How far shall “antiquing”’ and ‘‘worm- 
ing’ and “stippling”’ be carried? How 
much of this is sincere and where does 
it become unjustifiable imitation? Just 
as time gives to old woods an!inimitable 
patina, so the action of the weather on 
glass gradually dissolves soft particles 
resultant from the air bubbles the 
breath of the blower has left. Pitted 
like an oyster shell, old glass refracts 
light in a marvellous way and offers a 
root-hold for lichen which adds its 
cobwebby veil and a sense of mystery. 

While many people to-day like this 
“wormed”’ effect on their newly-made 
windows, it must be done with skill and 
reserve, especially when used on faces. 
This problem has been interestingly 
solved by the Willets in the windows of 
the chapel of the Greenwood Cemetery, 
New York, particularly in the case of 
the great Resurrection Window of the 
chancel. 

Strictly in accordance, too, with old 
tradition is the use in the Leta Sullivan 
Hoffman Memorial Window at Straf- 
ford, Pennsylvania, of her own beauti- 
ful face for that of the Madonna, and 
that of her baby boy for the Christ 


_ Child. This whole window is in the 


spirit and technique of old Italy— 
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© Willet Studio, 1924. 
ScrENCE DIRECTING MANKIND ON THE Way TO HEALTH. 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MarsHALL & Fox, ARCHITECTS. HENRY LEE WILLET 
AND A. L. WILLET, ARTISTs. 


virgin-blue and ruby—all transfused 
with a certain sense of Italian sunshine 
and youthful joyousness. 

In the lounge of the Chicago Semi- 
nary are the “Journeyings of the 
Pilgrims,’’ which the Willets did in 
clear glass with gold stains after the 
fashion of the “Life of Psyche”’ series 
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Jesse TREE WINDOW—FRAGMENT. CHURCH OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, DetrRoiT. By WILLIAM WILLET, 
A. L. Wu..et anp Henry LEE WILLET, 1925. 


at Chantilly. This is distinctly six- 
teenth-century in feeling. 

Just dedicated on Easter of nine- 
teen twenty-five in the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, is the 
Jesse-Tree Window which, in return to 
the antique, depicts the generations of 
the lineage of Christ. The predellas 
show scenes from the lives of the 
prophets; in their midst sleeps Jesse. 
From his loins springs the tree of life, 
on whose branches are the forerunners 
of Christ. 

Here, as elsewhere in the best work 
being done to-day, is new glass created 
with full inspiration and understanding 
of the best traditions of the past. 
Harvey M. Watts, in his poem “Be- 
fore the Western Window’”’ (at Prince- 
ton), interprets our feeling towards 
such permanent expression of the har- 
mony of line and color— 


“‘Though of the present, how the cunning skill 
Of mind and hand has mellowed all this pile 
In reverent touch with a more reverent Past.” 


The full realization of the high pur- 
pose of stained glass is expressed by 
Henry Holiday, the English artist in 
that medium. He says: “What a 
cathedral is to a street, what a Gre- 
gorian chant is to the babble of general 
conversation, what a pediment of the 
Parthenon is to an irregular assemblage 
of statues on pedestals, what a great 
piece of architectonic painting 
is to a picture gallery . . . no 
lower than this should be the aim of 
the designer of stained glass.”’ 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 


Il: THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
By RosE V. S. BERRY 


OR centuries the story of man- 

kind completely engrossed many 

of the great thinkers, and con- 
stituted the entire subject matter of 
art—painting and sculpture. Man’s 
life in every aspect—its misery and 
woe, its greed and envy, its struggle 
and toil, its temptations and aspira- 
tions, hope and love, demons and gods, 
were captured and held fast, inter- 
preted and portrayed by the artists 
of the past, who thoroughly under- 
stood—themselves being men. For 
centuries the story of man sufficed. 
Then, following the teaching and 
preaching of St. Francis, glimpses of 


the land crept into the painting of 
Giotto. Later, it appeared to an 
astonishing advantage in the bronze 
panels of the Baptistry doors of Pisano 
and Ghiberti. Gradually, by way of 
unobtrusive backgrounds, by reason of 
its variable beauty, and slowly because 
of itself, ‘the earth and the fulness 
thereof’? became a large portion of 
the subject matter treated by painters. 

In the eyes of the scholar no great 
thing ever happens of itself; it either 
arises to meet a demand or as the logical 
sequence of cause and effect. There 
are those among the students of art 
who definitely believe that the art of 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


LAKE GEORGE, BY JOHN FREDERICK KENSETT. 


all time comes directly from the 
thought of the period. Many go fur- 
ther in their belief—thinking that the 
artist, by means of the thought which 
produces his art, becomes prophetic to 


the point of anticipating events. Very 
certain it is, that every time humanity 
is forced to think, to choose, to read- 
just, it comes forth from the experi- 
ence so enriched that the outpouring 
from its innermost being is a new music, 
a new literature, and a new art. 
There always are men of courage 
with power to think, who take up the 
desperate cause of men. What more 
natural than that the painters should 
join the adventurers in poetry, letters 
and music on their journey out into 
the Open? What more natural than 
that these wearied ones should lose 
- themselves in contact with the slow- 
going, ever-changing processes of life 


and death, as manifested by Spring 
and Summer, Autumn and Winter? 
Then having drunk deeply, they turned 
each to his art, and with skill, love, and 
earnestness sought to transcribe the 
land and the mountains, the sea and 
the sky, the gift and evidence of an 
Almighty. 

What the painters were doing in 
England one hundred years ago, the 
painters were doing in America. The 
American had been separated at most 
but one generation from England; his 
kith and kin were there, and the domi- 
nating-forces of one were very largely 
those of the other. No one can accuse 
the English of sentimentality, though 
they are peculiarly sensitive to the finer 
forms of expression. The heritage of 
the rugged Norseman and the gruffness 
of the Saxon may be present in the 
individual, but when he expresses him- 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


HEART OF THE ANDES, BY FREDERICK E. CHURCH. 


self in an art, there is always strength 
and truth, and sometimes he presents 


a strange, new beauty. 

This is shown in the new conception 
of the landscape by Bonington and 
“Old Crome” when they ventured to 
depart from the established viewpoint. 
It was carried further by Constable, 
who, taking their lead, plunged much 
deeper into the unknown, and having 
fewer fetters brought forth a more 
naturalistic production than any which 
had preceded it. The Continental 
treatment of landscape which pre- 
vailed involved a rich brown tone and 
the tonal accompaniment of coloring, 
which was purely a matter of custom 
and totally lacking in truthfulness, 
though the landscape was carefully 
drawn. This was the first step in 
Constable’s reaction to his heritage: 
he insisted that the earth and the 
trees were green and not brown. By 
painting them so, his pictures were 
startling. 
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The acceptance of Constable’s paint- 
ing reacted in two ways upon Amer- 
ican art: directly, upon the painting 
of Durand, Cole and Doughty, and 
later upon the Hudson River painters; 
and indirectly by way. of France, fifty 
years afterward. Not even the most 
enthusiastic partisan for American art 
can claim that it is indigenous in its 
growth. Rather, he will insist that 
it is a European art transplanted, but 
never corrupted or feebly imitated. 
As the observer scans the result of one 
hundred years of American painting, 
he will quickly recognize the fact which 
European critics long have granted: 
that while the American artist has 
sought guidance from the European 
masters, he has respected tradition 
without accepting tradition, and has 
been able even when most a student, 
to bring into his art a freedom, a verve, 
a brilliance, sometimes little more than 
“a state of mind,” but always an inde- 
finable something, which sets his 
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painting apart as decidedly American. 
There is only one fair way of appreciat- 
ing the artistic expression of the past, 
no matter what period is shown or 
through which art it is presented. It 
must be judged by.the standard of its 
time and not by the tenets of the 
present, which were not in existence 
when the art of the past had its 
nativity. 

The work of the National Academy’s 
early landscapists has a sincerity which 
seems almost grave; they express an 
homage of the earth that comes near 
to worship. In looking upon the pic- 
tures of these painters, it seems as if 
the seeing were unexpected—an acci- 
dent rather than an anticipation— 
and that having seen, one must pay 
respectful tribute and silently depart. 
The painters have not enveloped their 
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land in mystery, which would insure 
this reaction, but have presented it 
clearly, with good atmospheric rendi- 
tion and with a brightness far from 
sombre. Yet there is the hushed evi- 
dence of remoteness: always present, 
and instinctively one responds to the 
pictured stillness. Especially are these 
things true of Durand, Doughty, and 
Kensett, who painted the land inti- 
mately, using its trees almost invar- 
iably to assist in good composition, and 
adjusting to advantage the lesser 
beauties of the scene. Thomas Cole, 
who was of this group, forsook the 
naturalistic rendition of the land and 
devoted himself to telling pictorially 
the baffling story of life. He painted 
several series, which were exceedingly 
popular. The “Voyage of Life’’ gave 
in four canvases infancy, youth, man- 
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BRINGING HoME THE CaATTLE—Coast oF FLoripa, By THOMAS MorRAN. 
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hood and old age; the “Course of 
Empire” dealt with the founding of a 
city, its accumulated wealth, its sack- 
ing, and its destruction. His pic- 
tures were often made up, however, of 
much that was beautiful. His “Val- 
ley of the Vaucluse,’ has a great deal 
to commend it, and reveals a thorough 
knowledge and love of the land, with 
a keen appreciation of the ominous and 
the majestic. He attains a grandeur 
throughout the scene and a unity of 
relative factors in the composition. 
The high points hold together well; the 
smallest one, with its pyramidal tip, 
does not suffer in comparison with its 
castle-crowned neighbor. The fore- 
ground has an interest which is truly 
rare; the bend of the rushing river, and 
the tree with its twisting trunk and its 
branches which exhaust themselves in 
a flat, stiffened pattern, are much more 
than pictorial fill-ins. With the ex- 
ception of Thomas Doughty, these 
men lived to be old, and they were 
active up to the time of their death. 
The second group of notable land- 
scapists was well known, the men far 
along in their achievement before the 
public had lost interest in the painters 
just described. The attitude the 
younger men bore toward their art 
was very different from that of those 
who had come into painting from 
lithography. Albert Bierstadt, Fred- 
erick E. Church, Thomas Moran and 
others not identified with the National 
Academy of Design, but quite as good, 
came upon the arena with a new ar- 
tistic flair which swept everything 
before it. They had all passed student 
days in the old world; they were 
equipped with an unfailing technique, 
with fine eyes,{with great courage and 
an indomitable love of work. They 
first browsed over the Hudson River 
and White Mountain regions, and then 





Courtesy of Toledo Museum of Art. 
THE Brook By MOooNLIGHT, By RALPH ALBERT 
BLAKELOCK. 


they went far afield in their search for 
beauty of unusual character, and in 
sheer love of the land itself. They 
were among the first to get over the 
plains and into the mountainous lands 
of the west. They ventured into the 
Canadian Rockies, they painted the 
California wonders—the high Sierras 
and the Yosemite Valley. Frederick 
E. Church was tireless in his enthusi- 
asm; he penetrated the tropics and 
South America, bringing back pictures 
of the Andes, a region then almost 
unknown. These men were the first 
to feel that they were founding the 
real “American School of Painting.” 
Gauging their love of country by the 
vast regions they portrayed would 
avow theirs a patriotic art. They 
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Courtesy National Academy of Design. 
THE CLEARING, By A. H. WYANT. 


believed that the greatness of Amer- 
ican art would be more or less affected 
by the bigness of the pictures, the 
proportions of the scenes which they 
painted, and their fidelity to what they 
saw. They enlarged their canvases to 
a size commensurate with the great 
areas they transcribed upon them; 
their canvases were huge, but their 
subjects were stupendous. Their 
mountain ranges stacked themselves 
terrace by terrace into truthful forma- 
tions with peaks which pierced the sky. 
The outstanding characteristic of each 
composition is more or less an awe- 
inspiring presentation of nature un- 
trespassed by man. The technical 
treatment of the pictures was in a 
measure flawless, and when these 
artists took their painted Western 
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World to Europe, their work received 
unstinted praise.. This was as it should 
have been; the American painter was 
an out-of-door man, fearless in his 
attempts, and usually successful. He 
was a good technician without having 
been enamored of his method. So far 
in the history of American landscape 
the painters had received guidance 
from England and Diisseldorf. But 
these were the last men todoso. The 
next cycle in the achievement of the 
American painter comes by way of 
Constable, to be sure, but via France. 

Constable was not a candidate for 
the Royal Academy, when six of his 
small pictures found their way to the 
Paris Salon in 1821. In these pictures 
there was a freshness, a purity in the 
treatment of the atmosphere, a breath 
of the out-of-doors, a beauty of color, 
and a charm in the unaffected, direct 
presentation of the scene, which France 
had not encountered before. Many 
young Frenchmen were questioning the 
hard-and-fast rules of the French tra- 
dition at that time. These were quick 
to note the “unencountered”’ in the 
Constable pictures. They inquired of 
those who knew, what Constable had 
done. They were informed that he 
was a young iconoclast, innocent of his 
inconoclasm, for he was not defying so 
much as doing what he saw—and he 
was looking out-of-doors, not upon the 
canvases of the Academician. After a 
while spent in studying Constable and 
a time in which to think it over, many 
studio doors were closed in Paris, and 
there was a general exodus to the Bar- 
bizon Forest, where a group of young 
French painters intended to have their 
time with the open, and their wrestle 
with what they saw. The artistic 
achievement of this Barbizon group 
makes one of the most fascinating 
chapters in all art history. 
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With their determination to “see” 
the whole thing happened. They did 
not experience a slow up-rooting, the 
ground yielding inch by inch. It was 
a cyclonic upheaval, a toboggan-slide 
swift and steep straight to the pit of 
Revolution. They forsook the Salon 
and its demands; all accepted subject- 
matter; all prescribed methods of pro- 
cedure; all established ideals of beauty; 
all fixed standards, and all previous 
attainment. Seldom, if ever, has there 
been such a total abandonment of 
routine: regulations, and stark, rigid 
system. 

They found a wilderness of bewilder- 
ing facts. When they turned to their 


forest to paint, they saw sb much that 
There- 


they could not present it all. 


EVENING AFTER A SHOWER, BY CARLTON WIGGINS. 






fore their first lesson was one of elimina- 
tion. Their next surprise came when 
they realized that no two of them saw 
the same scene the same way; not see- 
ing the same, no one could produce the 
exact counterpart of his neighbor’s 
picture. A personal equation entered 
into the production of every self- 
reliant, independent view-point, and 
became a precious factor in that man’s 
art—a bit of himself made manifest. 
Their next discovery revealed the fact 
that what the person liked and dis- 
liked completely biased what he saw, 
until his truth was not the truth of his 
confrere. Day after day they walked 
forth with their eyes adjusted to put 
down what they saw. Every night 
they came back, carrying under their 
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arms a patterned Rousseau; a Corot 
rhapsody; a Millet story of toil; a Diaz 
forest tale; a Troyon pastoral; a Dau- 
bigny lyric; and a Dupré epic. There 
were heated arguments, misunder- 
standings, bitter quarrels, periods of 
distrust, and days of struggle and 
contention. They made of their past 
a Golgotha-highway—iiterally strewn 
with Tradition’s skulls. But slowly 
and painfully, in the face of doubt and 
incredible evidence, they emerged with 
the fundamentals of modern landscape 
within their grasp—their gift to their 
art. 

Because of these men, today every 
one knows: 1. That the artist must be 
satisfied with the representation—the 
impression of the whole, not the whole 
in detail. 2. That the personal equa- 
tion of the artist rests within the con- 
fines of his individual grasp: his ability 
to eliminate, his idea of beauty, the 
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physical limitation of his eye, the time 
of the day when he paints best, and his 
inherent racial characteristics. 3. That 
the area over which the eyes instantly 
focus in a picture should be the center 
of interest, the rest of. the canvas 
gradually merging into softened masses 
lacking detail. 4. That small objects 
in the landscape are little more than 
suggested, and the human figure is 
treated in the same way—as a form, 
and a note of color. 5. That the 
subject and its manner of treatment 
are for the artist to determine. (Mil- 
let’s peasants are as acceptable today 
as the royalty of Velasquez.) 

George Inness was probably the first 
Academician to change his manner of 
working completely after having come 
in contact with the French landscapists. 
As a young man just beginning to 
paint, his pictures ranked in size with 
those of Bierstadt, Moran and Church. 
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THE PATH TO THE VILLAGE, BY JOHN FRANCIS MuRPHY. 
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SHINNECOCK HILLS, BY WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE. 


There was richer coloring, more of the 
idea of design—arrangement and elimi- 
nation—in his canvases, but they were 
similar in subject-matter. Alexander 
Wyant, Homer D. Martin, and Ralph 
Blakelock were others who greatly 
modified their way of painting and the 
character of their composition when 
they had mastered the principles of 
the Frenchmen. Three of these men 
stand preeminent in the annals of 
American painting; they would have 
taken a first: place anywhere. The 
fourth, Blakelock, lost so much during 
‘the years of his confinement in an 
insane asylum that there is no way of 








Courtesy of National Gallery of Art. 


appraising his loss or his unattained 
promise. 

The art of Blakelock differs entirely 
from anything that precedes it. He, 
like Inness, started with the men who 
were enthused by great spaces to paint, 
and great painted spaces. His first 
pictures are of the plains and the 
Indians. In order that he might try 
out his hand with the brush and colors 
he abandoned his medicine—he was a 
physician—and went with government 
surveyors to the West. He saw the 
Indians, and he lived in the unknown 
regions which were only coming into 
the ken of the eastern people. But 
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Blakelock’s plains and Indians are 
those of dreams and fantasies, never of 
reality and fact. Even in these earli- 
est pictures the love of his pigment is 
very evident, and his placing of the 
trees prominently as pattern, and his 
treating them in broad brush strokes, 
thread-like lines, and at times almost 


enhanced beauty. As a writer seeks 
and loves his qualifying word, as a 
sculptor caresses his marble, as a 
violinist regards his precious Amati, so 
Blakelock loved his canvas with color 
applied and changed by oil and varnish. 
His composition was good. In his later 
work he adhered closely to the idea of 





BEFORE SUNRISE, BY 


modeling their form, distinguishes his 
early endeavor. Later his use of pig- 
ment gave his painting an extra- 
ordinary surface. He _ scraped, 
scratched and sand-papered his can- 
vases down to the point of obliteration. 
Then he built his picture up again, 
following this with more scraping and 
more varnish, gaining, with each effort, 
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Courtesy of City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
Dwicut W. TRYON. 


the Barbizon men: that the visible 
point of interest should lie well within 
the range of the first glance of the eye, 
and the rest of the canvas slowly merge 
into masses of less detail. Of this type 
of picture, there is nothing lovelier 
than his “Brook by Moonlight.” 
Alexander Wyant never painted can- 
vases extensive in size, though his 
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pictures were frequently fairly large, 
and exceedingly well done. He caught 
a great deal that was beautiful in his 
landscapes and he infused a charming 
spirit, which was his artist’s contribu- 
tion in the way of personality. Noone 
else ever depicted the temperature of 
clear, slow-running water in a sun- 


Homer D. Martin was thoroughly 
sympathetic with the painters of his 
day, but he left a very different appear- 
ing picture from those of his confreres. 
His canvases have much less in them. 
He trusted to simplicity for strength, 
choosing usually a more open scene, 
and the power he obtained is a wonder 





EVENING, BY HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH. 


kissed brook as did Wyant. If he 
wished to paint in detail, he gave it 
with respect to a prescribed area and 
then allowed the beauty of an indistinct 
treatment to serve as a fascinating foil. 
No painter ever made more of a small 
subject. Wyant could take a quiet, 
gray sky, a bush, a bit of a marshy 
pool, a distant horizon line, and start 
_ the observer roaming for a day through 
the grass. If Wyant, as the Pan of his 
landscape, piped a smaller instrument, 
no other Pan piped a sweeter tune. 


to the art student. Martin’s pictures 
are well composed, though they all 
look less like arranged compositions 
than the average painting. A certain 
subtle quality always present in the 
work of Martin is a distinctive charm; 
it is difficult to describe, and is made of 
two attributes: one a richness, almost 
velvety, over all his surfaces; the 
second, the closely related color scheme 
of nearly every painting—not quite a 
tonal scale, but very near that in its 
color harmony. No doubt both of 
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UPLAND PASTURE, BY JULIAN ALDEN WEIR. Girt oF WILLIAM T. Evans. 


these peculiarities came from his faulty 
vision. Yet, so far as his painting is 
concerned, no one could wish it other- 
wise. Martin painted the earth as no 
one else; he must have studied it most 
carefully, since he saw it with difficulty. 
One would vow he painted it only after 
having held it in his hands and care- 
fully analysed it. The earth Martin 
painted has the fine, loamy texture of 
fertility; he makes it glisten with the 
tiny pebbles of a crumbling cliff, and 
without the additional charm of trees or 
undergrowth, he presents an interesting 
surface. 

In tracing the development of any 
artistic phase, if the cycle is consistent 
in its history, there are overlapping in- 
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fluences: artists who adhere to older 
methods and the accepted ways, while 
others by individual experimentation 
and discovery bring forth a totally 
different expression. This was espec- 
ially true of Inness. His first work in- 
volved big subjects, carefully detailed 
on large canvases. This fashion of 
painting is attributed to Diisseldorf. 
But as the American painters used it, 
the style was Diisseldorf plus very 
much that was new in the way of 
American expansion. ‘This manner In- 
ness forsook after his first European 
trip. The second trip to Europe 
brought about a final change which 
made of Inness a painter of great merit 
and rare artistic understanding. The 
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element in his art which made him an 
outstanding figure in the art world 
is decidedly his style. A way of seeing 
and doing—a characteristic presenta- 
tion of themes—may become a manner 
and then sink into a monotonous, 
humdrum sort of production, which 
means the artistic death of the painter. 
But the man who can by years of work 
establish a style and keep it fresh, 
always interesting, rich in contrast, and 
vital with new ideas, is the really great 
man. Inness’ style was invariable, once 
he had made it, but his manner was 
variable. There are times when a 
close observer might believe that he 
had mastered Inness’ technique, but 
at that moment Inness would throw 
away his brushes, and with a rag, or 
more frequently, his thumb, rub his 
next landscape into being. No painter 
has more poetry; no one has done more 
with Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
It seemed to take the color of the grow- 
ing seasons and the glory of the dying 
one to stir him to his best effort. His 
pictures literally glow with the rich- 
ness of Autumn, or shimmer with the 
airy vibration of the Spring’s fresh 
verdure and pale bloom. His distances 
are mysterious and alluring, usually 
penetrable, and enticing because of 
this. He obtained great values by 
way of softened masses thrown into 
mystery, and when it comes to listing 
what Inness did not have, one is left 
wondering if there was anything he 
lacked. His attitude toward his art 
was serious and reverent, though he 
never intended to preach. His theory 
was quite that of the hedonist, in that 
he required an emotional acceptance 
for the beauty he sought to express. 

Henry Ranger followed closely in the 
realm of landscape with the four men 
_ just mentioned. In spirit, if not in 
manner, Ranger was loyal to the Bar- 





Courtesy of the Toledo Museum of Art. 
FoREST AND STREAM, BY HENRY W. RANGER. 


bizon composition. He took small sub- 
jects: a bit of a wood, four or five trees 
to make prominent, a small part of a 
pond to turn into a mirror-like surface, 
or a little portion of wooded pattern 
against a sky. If Ranger had an 
artistic forebear it was Rousseau, who 
loved separating his trees into a deli- 
cately sprayed mass against a:sky of 
strongly contrasting color. Ranger 
loved the New England hills and the 
autumnal russets and browns of the 
woods. One may be certain that he 
had studied and lived intimately with 
trees. He knew tree-form, and scruti- 
nized its relation with the earth and the 
sky; and he presented again and again 
a direct relationship of its skeletonized 
body—the infinitesimal twig with the 
branch, the branch with the limb, the 
limb with the trunk, and finally the 
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life-sustaining plunge the trunk takes 
into the earth’s surface. 

In direct contrast with Ranger’s 
tangled woods is an “Evening After a 
Shower,” by Carlton Wiggins who, with 
the French Troyon, loved “sheep in his 
meadow and cows in his corn.”” The 
less a man puts upon his canvas, the 
greater his difficulty. It is very easy 
to hold the attention of an observer 
with pattern, color, and animal or a 
human interest, and other attractive 
features in a picture. Wiggins opens a 
large vista of land, gives himself what 
could be a monotonous horizon line, and 
uses his trees for a break only in the 
middle distance—yet it would be a good 
picture without the sheep. 

]..Francis Murphy is another who 
dares open spaces, and retains a char- 
acteristic composition defiant of the 
pitfalls of repetition. Murphy painted 
the earth so beautifully that he dared 
large expanses of foreground, knowing 
full well that by the marvel of his 
brush, the delicate sense of his tonality, 
and the subtle nuance of his treatment, 
he had nothing to fear. His horizon 
lines are fascinating, including much of 
the charm of the pictures. Murphy 
places them rather low, but he breaks 
them with fine bits of jagged sky-line— 
a low-roofed dwelling, a church spire, or 
straggling trees which tie the upper and 
lower parts of the composition to- 
gether. 

“Shinnecock Hills,’ by William Mer- 
ritt Chase, is another example—more 
direct, with less that is pleasing, but a 
truly American bit of honest work, a 
fine hill—a mosaic in varied green, 
which rises gently to an undulating 
horizon line, and is well painted and 
apportioned. The open, spacious lofti- 
ness is as much a factor in the picture’s 
merit as the technique. 

In presenting the development of the 
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American landscape it is readily seen 
that the American painter has taken 
much from Europe in the way of sug- 
gestion and often in the way of guid- 
ance, but he attained a position far 
from subservient for his art. In his 
usage of theories and methods they 
were applied to his art with elements of 
his own: a changed treatment of sub- 
ject-matter; a brighter color handling; 
a clearer atmospheric rendition; a 
changed view-point concerning the cen- 
tralized interest (in the Wiggins, 
Murphy, and Chase pictures, every 
inch has been carefully painted, with 
the idea that the whole canvas is of 
interest, but with the subject greatly 
simplified). From the first the entire 
trend of the evolution has been toward 
a purer landscape—one depending less 
and less upon human interest as a 
factor in its appeal. One other con- 
dition prevailed in the work of the 
American painter from the time of 
Inness. There were American artists 
adopting the Barbizon ideals so late in 
the period that they were associating 
also the advanced achievement of the 
Impressionists. This group had 
studied light so thoroughly that their 
innovations were of startling effect and 
importance. 

Strictly speaking, the Barbizon group 
never passed beyond the point of hav- 
ing a favorite time of the day. Corot 
found that to efface the great amount 
of detail, he must resort to the earliest 
morning hours. Later he took a 
country where the mist from a river 
did as much toward effacing as the 
hour of the morning. Rousseau loved 
the brilliant hour of noon for his trees, 
or the sunset sky and its contrast. 
Millet took any hour for his peasant’s 
story of the field, but Diaz took after- 
noon and a late sun to reflect in a 
wooded pool. Even these men who 
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Courtesy of the Ferargil Galleries. 


MACBETH AND THE WITCHES, By A. P. RYDER. 


were wrestling with the out-of-door 
conditions found it very difficult to 
forsake the toning of their canvases 
with brown paint, or even lampblack. 
Some of the most delicate of Corot’s 
pale gray-greens are being absorbed by 
these dark foundations. It was dif- 
ferent, however, with the Impression- 
ists. Having followed the Barbizon 
men so far, they proceeded to seek light, 
and went in search of the sun and its 
power. In fact, their problem was to 
establish a way of painting it. 

Many little things directed them. 
Perhaps the most enlightening assist- 
ance came through Monet and by way 





of a lecture which fell into his hands, by 
Professor Rood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before his class in physics, 
by taking a pure white sphere and put- 
ting a stroke of blue paint and yellow 
paint upon it, these strokes separated 
by a bit of the pure white surface of the 
sphere, Rood set the white ball, with 
its two strokes of paint, revolving. He 
obtained an entirely different quality 
of green, because of the extra light that 
came into it by way of the separation of 
the two primary colors. Up to this 
time to get a secondary color the 
painter mixed the primary colors on his 
palette. Rood was showing his class 
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that the two primaries, with light 
between, gave something more vital, 
more life-like and effective than any 
former way. ‘This Monet tried and 
then sought to adopt. Juxtaposed 
dots and dashes, cubes and elongated 
strokes came from his easel in turn; 
likewise in turn there came a new mode 
of painting, and the world of light to 
explore. 

The Barbizon men went out-of- 
doors to paint; the Impressionists 
went out-of-doors, but into the sun, 
and the problem increased a thousand 
fold. By this intensive study of 
objects in light, they soon established 
the fact that every twenty minutes will 
completely change the character of the 
object lighted. They rediscovered 
what Leonardo knew: that light in its 
penetration is changed with every 
obtruding object, no matter how thin 
or how small. They found that colors 
reflect one upon the other, some modi- 
fying the final statement tremendously. 
They began to present the vibratory 
atmospheric conditions: gave up the 
sharp lines, substituting blurred edges, 
and achieved a picture that the world 
laughed at and scorned. The struggle 
of the Barbizon group was in com- 
parison a pleasure excursion into the 
unexplored realm of the landscape. 
The day has not been won for the Im- 
pressionists even yet. Many real- 
picture lovers resent the roughened 
surfaces, the indistinct drawing, the 
broken color, and the high-keyed lumi- 
nosity obtained by the use of white, 
pale blue, light lavender, and much of 
the bare canvas showing through for 
more light. Many of the exhibition 
visitors resent closing their eyes to shut 
out the light and thus reduce the treat- 
ment to a condition that may be seen 
and enjoyed, and utterly refuse to 
take the steps backward which would 
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give them the necessary distance at 
which the picture would take on the 
appearance which the artist had in 
mind for it. For the Impressionist 
does not paint what he wishes the 
public to see. He paints that which will 
produce what he wants seen, a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

While all the American landscapists 
from the time of Inness were using 
some modified method of the Impres- 
sionists, there are a few painters who, 
though conservative in their use of im- 
pressionism, would not have been what 
they were at all without it. J. Alden 
Weir was so attuned to the subtlety of 
the out-of-door effects that his work is 
entirely that of the Impressionist— 
altered and adapted as the American 
painter has always done that which he 
took from Europe. “Upland Pasture” 
is a fine example of what may be ac- 
complished with a closely related color 
harmony. Soft grays, gray-greens, 
light, whitened blue, gray-blues and 
their shadows, make the color-scale 
absolutely chromatic—so delicate many 
would fail to see it, many pronounce it 
cold—but the painter will say that it is 
the superlative of sensitive seeing. 

Dwight W. Tryon was another who 
selected the periods in the day when 
some prevalent unifying hour put the 
painter and his palette to a test. His 
sunrises, sunsets, and early-dawn pic- 
tures have individuality and great re- 
finement. He usually selected a diffi- 
cult composition to build; in hori- 
zontal terraces—often in very straight 
lines—he placed his foreground, his 
middle distance, his horizon line. He 
obtained diversity and interest by 
flowering grass, underbrush, low-grow- 
ing trees and sometimes a stream of 
water. He saved himself from mon- 
otony by throwing straight-trunked, 
plume-like trees into the sky, the 
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component dependent upon the earth, 
therefore essential, and serving as the 
decorative motive adorning the sky. 
Alike in the use of the trees and their 
functioning in the picture, but as unlike 
in all else as a string quartette of 
Haydn is like a Wagnerian operatic 
overture or a Strauss symphonic out- 
burst, are the pictures of Tryon and 
Henry Golden Dearth, whose canvases 
embrace strong -contrasts and an ele- 
mental solidity. Dearth’s horizon line 
is made massive and his sky-line is 











Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


MONADNOCK, BY ABBOTT H. THAYER. 


broken by masonry, to which the 
shadows give additional power and 
strength. And all the rest of Dearth’s 
painting is like no one, and often like 
no thing. It is the attainment of an 
artist whose palette yields him a 
riotous flare of glory; it is the artistic 
speech of the soul frenzied by the joy 
of color. 

Another artist given to moods of 
tense enjoyment, and forced to impro- 
vise his method of expression, was 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, an independent 
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being thinking and seeing for himself. 
He must have been some kind of a 
stellar force hovering between twilight 
and dawn, most responsive to the 
things which could be—and to him, 
the things which were—in the dark. 
He made his pigment a factor over and 
above color in his art. It served him 
in obtaining a new kind of sensitized 
form: masses hurled from the dark by 
surrounding halos oflight. Often the 
whole composition was little more than 
the dark made lighter, with a keen 
adjustment of design and a fine sus- 
tained balance. No painter resorted 
so persistently to mystery, and ex- 
ceedingly few achieved it so perfectly. 
Ryder is difficult to place: impossible 
to classify. He is one of the great 
American painters, however, and he 
owes much of his distinction to the 
freedom which came by way of the 
Impressionists who embraced in their 
theory, and proved in their practice, 
the power of suggestion, obscurity and 
uncertainty. 

In American landscape painting 
there has been nothing like “ Monad- 
nock,” by Abbott H. Thayer. The 
American painter has presented great 
panoramic mountain ranges, sheltering 
lakes and torrential rivers, open fields 
and meadows, wooded lands and hills. 
The dwelling places of men as villages 
have broken the horizon line, and the 
spires of his places of worship have 
reached heavenward, but no canvas 
has carried more in proportion than 
this of Thayer’s. Upon careful 
analysis it is scarcely painted. It 
seems to be rubbed and washed in here 
and there; there are charcoal lines that 
might even disturb those who dislike 
seeing beneath the surface, but it is a 
masterpiece of simple statement. The 
first interest lies in the sombre shroud 
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of trees dimly silhouetted against the 
mountain’s face. Then in the vague 
blues and blacks which make up the 
mountain the observer is lost for a 
moment. And finally, the mountain 
itself becomes the obsession, as, lonely 
and forbidding, it ascends with regu- 
larity to its double-domed top. The 
lower dome is dark and grave; the 
upper, crowned with a cap of snow, 
becomes resplendent in the glowing 
pink and rose of the sun’s last ray. 
“Monadnock”’ is the artist’s way of 
saying ‘Let there be light,’ and the 
light Thayer obtained in that spot of 
glory comes directly by way of the 
Impressionist. 

There are those who flout the idea 
of an artistic development. They in- 
sist that no artist ever groveled in order 
that those who came after him might 
fly. The latter clause is perfectly 
true. But it is only in retrospect that 
anyone ever had the appearance of 
grovelling. No artist who achieved, 
who by his effort added to the value of 
his profession, was a groveler. On 
the contrary, he was a flier soaring 
high, and he flew during the time that 
he worked. From Asher B. Durand’s 
well-painted “Summer Afternoon” to 
Abbott Thayer’s broadly treated, 
sketchy “Monadnock”’ is a record of 
epochal artistic achievement. It came 
by way of new vision, new ideals, new 
standards, new characterization, recog- 
nition of other types of beauty, new 
contacts for the artist, and his rebel- 
lion. But over all was the will to 
advance, and the artist’s eye bent 
upon seeing. It is an artistic record 
gratifying to any country; but the 
final stroke on the canvas, the last bit 
of painted evidence, in one hundred 
years of American landscape painting, 
must come from the living landscapist. 














THE PICTORIAL ELEMENT IN STAINED GLASS 


By Major ARTHUR DE BLES 
Author of ‘“‘How to Distinguish the Saints in Art,” ‘‘The Three Main Styles of Gothic Architecture,’’ etc. 


ALPH Adams Cram, in his book, 
R “Church Building,’ discoursing 
about stained glass, says: ‘“The 
making of stained glass is a very noble 
form of art, but it is a decorative art, 
not pictorial. Any art, to be good, 
must be based on, even modified by, its 
limitations. It must hold rigidly to the 
qualities of its own medium. If it tries 
to escape from these it becomes un- 
worthy and without value. All decora- 
tive art must be decorative; that is a 
truism. An easel picture is not pri- 
marily decorative, nor yet an isolated 
statue, but an ecclesiastical fresco, a 
statue in its niche on a church or.any 
other building, is first of all a piece of 
decoration and it must be conceived 
and executed with a serious regard for 
its function as a component part of a 
great whole. This the modern stained- 
glass window manufacturer refuses to 
admit, and at the same time he insists 
on striving to escape the limitations of 
his medium. He achieves most won- 
derful results that make the unthinking 
public gape; and therefore he exalts his 
pride, ignorant of the real fact, which is 
that he has failed 
of his duty at every 
point.”’ 

“Further,” Mr. 
Cram continues: 
“A stained glass 
window is simply a 
piece of colored and 
translucent decora- 
tion, absolutely 
subordinate tc . its 
architectural  en- 
vironment, and 
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simply a small com- 





ponent of an artistic whole. It must 
continue the structural wall surface 
perfectly, therefore it must be flat 
without perspective or modelling. It 
must be decorative and conventional 
in design and color, and in no respect 
naturalistic. It must never be a hole 
in a masonry wall, but a portion of that 
wall made translucent. It is 
technically a mosaic of pieces of glass, 
and this it must always remain. Great 
sheets of glass modelled into folds of 
drapery are forever forbidden.”’ 

It is rare, indeed, that one reads any- 
thing so manifestly, so joyously, absurd 
as this tirade against progress in the art 
of stained glass. Every phrase exudes 
a lack of understanding of the whole 
history, not only of stained glass, but of 
architecture—yes, even of architec- 
ture—and the graphic arts, generally. 
It brands its author “forever’’ as one of 
that group of non-scientific, tempera- 
mental critics, who have been the bane 
of progressive artists ever since Cima- 
bue broke away, even to that slight 
extent, from the unskilled formality of 
Byzantium, and strove to achieve some 
degree of natural- 
ism. Such men feel 
more than they 
know. For so long 
as they retain their 
artistic impressions 
within themselves 
and enjoy esthetic- 
ally those impres- 
sions, they cannot 
do much harm. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE ABBOT SUGER, FOUNDER OF ST. But the moment 

DENIS, OUTSIDE PARIS, IN A MEDALLION WINDOW IN 

THE FIRST PORTRAIT IN STAINED GLASS 
KNOWN. 


they set out to 
teach others to 
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THE GREAT “PASSION” WINDOW OF STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 
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judge works of art in their own tem- 
peramental manner, they become un- 
safe guides, for impressions are only 
partially transmittable, and almost in- 
variably register incorrectly in the 
recipient’s brain. Thus they cause an 
unarrestable spring to flow through the 
masonry of the construction they are 
attempting to erect, and hence it re- 
mains ‘forever’? weak and funda- 
mentally unsound. 

In view of our belief that history 
denies the truth of Mr. Cram’s state- 
ments, let us analyse the paragraphs 
we have quoted from his book. He 
says that stained glass is not pictorial. 
We wonder upon what he bases such an 
assertion. We find, on the contrary, 
upon examination of almost all the 
historic windows of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, e. g., the Last Supper window 
at Tours; the twenty medallions of the 
Lady Chapel side-windows at St. 
Quentin, which depict Old Testament 
scenes; the SS. Gervasius and Protasius 
windows at Le Mans; and the Guild 
windows at Chartres, that stained glass 
was distinctly, nay primarily, pictorial 
in quality. It depicted the saints or 
famous monarchs, as at Reims—a lumi- 
nous portraiture—scenes from the Tes- 
taments, the Last Judgment, Paradise, 
Hell, in short, all manner of subjects, 
which, like paintings, were permitted 
by the medieval Church, as a means of 
instructing those to whom books were 
unprocurable. They were, with 
mosaics, frescoes, and altar-pieces in 
tempera, the “/ibri idiotorum”’ (books 
of the simple) of which St. Augustine 
speaks. That they were not more 
naturalistic was not due to the limi- 
tations of glass, as such, but to the 
lack of technical skill on the part of the 
designers rather than of the glaziers. 

_ Mr. Cram says there must be 
“neither perspective nor modelling.”’ 


Why? Because the artists of the last: 
centuries of the Middle Ages were 
ignorant of the laws of perspective, and 
knew little or nothing of anatomy? If 
that be true, then Signorelli and 
Raphael and Leonardo were not the 





A 13TH CENTURY STAINED-GLASS HEAD, IN THE COLLEC- 

TION OF THE LATE M. GERENTE OF PARIS, ABOUT WHICH 

WESTLAKE SAYS: ‘‘THE MODELLING OF THESE 13TH 
CENTURY HEADS IS EXCELLENT.” 


culminating masters of painting, but 
decadents, also transgressing the “limi- 
tations of their medium.’”’ And Paolo 
Uccello, who “would rather study per- 
spective than sleep,”’ was also guilty of 
an unforgivable sin against the true 
spirit of art, according to Mr. Cram’s 
standards. 

Then he says that “‘Any art to be 
good must be based on, even modified 
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by, its limitations.’”’ We confess our 
inability to grasp the idea of modifying 
an art to suit its limitations. Can 
these limitations be fixed in so arbitrary 
a manner? Surely they can only be 
determined by what it is able to express. 
And who is brave enough to define the 
boundaries beyond which painting or 
sculpture or stained glass shall not go? 
The whole history of stained glass, like 
its sister arts, demonstrates that its 
masters were continually striving to 





Photo by Aranow 
THE APPEARANCE OF SS. GERVASIUS AND PROTASIUS 
TO THE VIDAME ABRAHAM IN WHICH THE TWO SAINTS 
AND THEIR MOTHER, VALERIA, ARE SHOWN, IN TWO 
SEPARATE ROMANESQUE ARCHES. NOTE THE PER- 
SPECTIVE OF THE EDIFICES IN THE SPANDREL,. 


” 


“escape its limitations,” to make it 
express more, and more accurately, 
what they wished to say; to make their 
medium capable of telling more than 
they, not it, were able to express. 
Simply because the brilliant ruby, 
sapphire and emerald tones of old 
windows appeal to our senses, because 
like children before a bright light, we 
thrill to the vibrations of ancient 
glass—very different, moreover, from 
what its masters originally intended— 
must we continue to imitate the work 
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of men of little technical skill, and 
obtain antique effects by faking, which 
is, after all, what is meant by staying 
within the limitations as set by these 
medieval glaziers. We cannot sub- 
scribe to any such theory, for sincerity 
is the only lasting foundation upon 
which a living art can be erected, and 
the moment we attempt to achieve a 
work of art copied, particularly as to 
style, after some earlier and cruder 
product—instead of employing the 
greater measure of technical skill placed 
at our disposal by the progress of the 
centuries for the purpose of express- 
ing something we feel impelled to say— 
we fall into either decadence or eclec- 
ticism, and can never hope to rank as 
great artists. The only limitations in 
stained glass should be those of our own 
sincere desire to say something worthy 
of so exquisite a medium. 

I will admit that up to a certain 
point, there are limitations to stained 
glass, if we look upon that medium as 
solely intended for church decoration, 
or if we pretend that all churches with 
an occasional pointed window are 
Gothic in style. In such cases the 
limitations of glass are to be fixed on 
the basis of good taste, not by the 
dictum of any particular critic, in 
however prominent a position he may 
happen to be. The history of art is 
accented throughout with the -dark 
spots of criticism against the incarnate 
spirits of progress, infallible judgments 
laid down by men who to say the least 
were not infallible, and have been 
proved to be wrong, over and over 
again, by the one sound critic, Time, 
aided by its child, Perspective. Did 
not Haydn and Handel fulminate 
against Gluck, the precursor of Chopin; 
could anyone utter more scathing at- 
tacks than those of the indignant Han- 
slick against Richard Wagner; did not 
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Aubert, the famous French musician, 
cry, “Dieu, quelle cacophonie”’ (‘‘God, 
what a noise!’’) when he heard Beeth- 
oven’s marvellous Fifth Symphony, per- 
haps the work which more than any 
other establishes the Bonn Master’s 
immortality ? 

And who, in this generation, can 
forget the ridicule with which Rodin 
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TYPICAL 14TH CENTURY CANOPY WORK REPRE- 

SENTING TWO ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK, WEAR- 

ING THE pallium OF THEIR RANK. (York 
Minster.) 


and Meunier in sculpture, Monet and 
Sisley and Pissarro, Renoir and Céz- 
anne, in painting; Debussy, Maurice 
Ravel, nay, even Wagner and Berlioz, 
before these more recent men, were 
treated by the critics? I remember 
that when “Pélléas and Mélisande”’ 
first appeared at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, only Vincent d’Indy and the 
undersigned (in the New York Musical 





Courter) came out in support of it. 
The other critics called it every name 
they possessed in their vocabulary but 
music. Called it harmonized atmos- 
phere, without harmony; called it 
scene-painting in savage music; and a 
thousand other absurdities. Not one 
saw that it was an immense operatic 
advance, in that it evicted the con- 
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Photo by Aranow 
CANOPY WINDOW REPRESENTING, IN TWO PANELS, 


ADAM AND EVE EATING OF THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


OF KNOWLEDGE, AND BEING DRIVEN FROM EDEN. 
BELOW ARE THREE KINGS, AND THREE ARCHBISHOPS. 


ventionalism of the ordinary works and 
made the music simply a part of an 
integral whole with the words and 
scenery, the inseparable trio that Wag- 
ner tried so hard to achieve. And yet 
Pélléas and Mélisande, with all the rest 
of Debussy, is reactionary to-day, 
trailing far behind the Ravels, Orn- 
steins, Saties, Stravinskys, and others. 
But had the Crams of music had their 
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TWO WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A BOOK PUBLISHED 
IN I515, SHOWING EXACTLY THE SAME NAiVETE OF 
DRAWING AS WE SEE IN EARLY GLASS. 


way, Debussy would have _ been 
squashed, as would indeed Chopin, 
Schumann and Berlioz, his artistic fore- 
bears, and we should still be in love 
with the dear old tune melodies of 
Haydn, Handel, Lulli, Rameau and 
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Company. Wonderful in their place, 
but only in their place. Excellent as a 
stepping stone to further advance, but 
by no manner of means a door shut 
against anything beyond them. 

And so with glass. To teach that it 
must not transgress the limits which 
bounded the 12th to 15th century 
glaziers, is not only foolish but mis- 
chievous, for it reacts against progress 
and establishes, as standards, works 
which were never intended as such, and 
which bear in themselves the clearest 
evidences of a desire to pass beyond 
the boundaries set by the technical 
naiveté of the men who produced them. 

We all know that much of the 
present-day glory of ancient glass, by 
which I mean that of the 12th to 15th 
centuries, is due, firstly, to the irregu- 
larity of coloring matter in the pot- 
metal, which made it cloudy in places 
and otherwise streaky; secondly, to its 
irregularity of shape, which created, 
so to speak, prismatic effects, adding 
enormously to its brilliancy of color; 
thirdly, to the corrosion of its outer 
surfaces, which, by “pitting,” again 
caused a refraction of the transmitted 
light; and finally to the accumulation 
of dirt and thick cobwebs which 
naturally soften and render more 
mellow the comparatively crude tones 
which we find when we set out to clean 
a section of early glass. : 

Now no sincere artist will maintain 
that these defects in material, and the 
corrosion of time and tempest, should 
be copied to-day, deliberately aimed 
at, produced by “faking.” 

Nor will any sound historian of glass 
stand by Mr. Cram’s statement that 
stained-glass windows should simply be 
a sort of translucent mosaic intended to 
remain in the plane of the wall in 
which they are set. To make such a 
claim is to pretend that the great 
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windows of England and Northern 
France were as soft and mellow, 

; and as flat, at the time of 
their creation, as they are to-day. 

And because the coating of dirt 
which Time has placed upon them has 
to a certain extent, by darkening the 
“passages’’ which were intended to be 
light and transparent—not merely 
translucent—“ pulled back”’ the win- 
dows into the wall plane, surely we 
cannot in the face of what we know 
about Gothic architecture, maintain 
that new windows should so be diverted 
from their evident mission of giving 
light to the edifice which contains them. 

Is it not the fact—well known to all 
serious students of Gothic architec- 
ture—that one of the basic forces 
lying behind the adoption of the 
pointed arch with its narrower base 
and consequent greater resistance to 
the downward thrust of the vault, was 
the earnest desire of all early Christian 
church-builders to give more light to 
their structures as a form of symbolic 
tribute to Christ, the exponent of spirit- 
ual light, in contradistinction to the 
mysterious obscurity which gave so 
much of their power to the pagan deities? 

The great strength of the new pointed 
arch, with its compensating eperons 
and flying-buttresses, weighted down 
by heavy pinnacles and tabernacles, 
made it possible to make thinner and 
ever thinner the wall-spaces between 
these buttresses, to an extent unde- 
sired, of course, by the classical archi- 
tects, whose fundamental principles were 
wall weight and inertia, and unattain- 
able by the early Romanesque builders, 
whose desire to create a dynamic archi- 
tecture, dependent for its life upon the 
balance of live opposing forces, was 
hampered by the necessity of main- 
_ taining the plain-centre arch and vault 
with its greater opening for downward 


and outward thrust and consequent 
strain on the enclosing walls. 

But the dynamic action of a Gothic 
structure when perfectly compensated, 
withdraws any responsibility from the 
walls themselves, and so, in the heyday 
of the most beautiful architectural 
style ever evolved, the walls almost 
disappeared 
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THE HEAD OF CAIN IN A I5TH CENTURY WINDOW IN THE 


CATHEDRAL OF CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. (SEE PAGE 275.) 


Paris and the entire Cathedral of 
Leén, colloquially known as “the Lan- 





exquisite “lights” flashing with color, 
almost unsupported by apparent 
masonry. The whole history of the 
development of Gothic, on its construc- 
tional side, is that of the constant in- 
crease of window space, till finally in 
Late Gothic there was but little solid 
masonry—nothing but windows—be- 
tween the buttresses. 
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Furthermore, the history of the de- 
velopment of stained glass itself is 
equally that of the effort to give more 
light through the colored windows, 
more and more white glass being used, 
and canopy work being first introduced 
in the 14th century, and then con- 
stantly increased, for the very purpose 
Mr. Cram denies. In the fact that 
such efforts should have been made and 
kept up so systematically after the first 
period, we find clear proof that the 
early glaziers were considered by their 
immediate successors as crude and only 
slightly-skilled artists, and that the 
great semi-opaque richness of ancient 
glass as it is to-day, was not considered 
a beauty but an unsuccessful effort to 
give light, unsuccessful on account of 
the defects in the quality of the glass 
itself. 

Does Mr. Cram desire us also to go 
back to the 12th to 14th centuries in 
the matter of so-called “white” or 
clear glass, which in those early days 
was of a dirty greenish hue, owing to 
the iron which could not be eliminated 
from the basic silica? That dirty sea- 
green “white” glass is another of the 
causes of the beauty of r2th and 13th 
century glass to-day, yet it was so 
little considered by the far greater 
glaziers of the 14th and 15th centuries 
that they strove unceasingly to correct 
the defect, and only succeeded in doing 
so well along in the 15th century, when 
it became almost completely colorless. 
The windows in which this sea-green 
“white’’ glass was predominant were 
called grisaille—iiterally, ‘‘gray stuff’’— 
and were introduced especially to give 
more light, another proof of the error of 
the “translucent mosaic”’ theory. 

There is no denying that the early 
windows, particularly of France, to- 
day do look like a sort of translucent 
mosaic, for the reasons enumerated 
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above. But to deduce from that that 
they were intended to represent that 
form of decoration, and that modern 
windows, in obedience to tradition, 
should also be considered bad unless 
they also possess the mosaic quality, is 
quite obviously to put the cart before 
the horse. 

To return to the points upon which 
Mr. Cram lays so much stress, viz: 
that stained glass must not be pictorial, 
that it must show neither modelling 
nor perspective, and that it must be on 
a plane with the wall, not a hole therein. 

The evidence of the great windows of 
Europe contradicts utterly these pre- 
tensions. This is so clear that it is 
difficult to understand how such state- 
ments as those quoted at the com- 
mencement of this article, from a book 
written in 1901, could have gone so 
long unchallenged. 

But first, let me pick a paragraph 
here and there from the two most 
widely acknowledged authorities on 
stained glass, Philip Nelson and Lewis 
M. Day. The former, in his erudite 
“Ancient Painted Glass in England,” 
says in regard to medallion windows 
even of the 12th century: ‘““We may 
look upon such medallion windows as 
constituting a form of ‘Biblia pau- 
perum’ (Bible of the poor), and as such 
served the purpose of pictorial examples 
from the Scriptures, as an aid to re- 
ligious instruction which in the absence 
of the ability of the vast majority of 
the people to read, formed an invalu- 
able adjunct to spiritual and intellec- 
tual improvement.’”’ Lewis Day, in 
his valuable book, “Windows,” ob- 
serves: “Stained glass, it may truly be 
said, has been from the very first 
pictorial.” 

To demonstrate that these authori- 
ties, and not Mr. Cram, are correct, let 
us add a few examples to those men- 
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tioned previously. 
Their titles alone will 
demonstrate their pic- 
torial quality, and the 
illustrative intention of 
their designers. 

Of the end of the 
12th century, the 
Crucifixion window at 
Poitiers, and the 
famous “Dream of 
Charlemagne” window 
at Chartres, in which 
the story of the great 
Frank as related in the 
“Song of Roland” and 
by Archbishop Turpin, 
is told in twenty-one 
exquisite medallions, 
some circular, others 
lozenge-shaped, con- 
nected by a fish-scale 
design in sapphire and 
ruby. In all these 
medallions there is the 
same crude attempt at 
perspective and model- 
ling as we find in all 
other art works of the 
period; ivories, statu- 
ary, illuminations and 
illustrations of Books 
of Hours and Missals, 
neither better drawn 
than stained glass, nor 
worse. 

The History of St. 
Catherine in Angers 
Cathedral. The win- 
dows are Romanesque. 
The story of the bril- 
liant young Alexan- 
drian princess, from 
her visit to the hermit, 
and her ‘‘dispute”’ with 
the Doctors, to her 
‘burial by the angels on 
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Photo by Aranow 
TYPICAL I5TH CENTURY CANOPY-WINDOW, 
WITH MORE ‘“‘WHITE”’ GLASS, TO GIVE A 
CLEAR LIGHT, THAN IN EARLIER WINDOWS. 


the summit of Mount 
Sinai, is told in six 
medallions commenc- 
ing at the bottom. 
Here again we see dis- 
tinct attempts to ob- 
tain lineal perspective, 
while aerial perspective 
was achieved by the 
use of a light blue— 
light, that is, in rela- 
tion to the deep sap- 
phire blue —for the 
background and sky. 

In the same cathe- 
dral is a window de- 
picting the Burial of 
the Virgin. 

The window of the 
famous Abbot Suger at 
the Abbey Church of 
St. Denis, outside 
Paris, is a combination 
of the decorative and 
the pictorial. It com- 
prises nine panels, of 
which the upper three 
are frankly ornamen- 
tal, while below them 
are the Annunciation, 
with the worthy Abbot 
himself, very minute, 
prostrated at the feet 
of the Virgin, the first 
portrait in stained glass 
extant; then a ‘“Eu- 
charistic Ecce Homo,” 
with the emblems of 
the Evangelists; an 
Adoration of the Magi; 
and an allegory of 
Christ with the Church 
on one side and the 
Synagogue on the other, 
and so on. Another 
window in the same ma- 
jestic pile presents the 
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Photo by Aranow 
THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON, A 13TH CENTURY 
PICTORIAL WINDOW AT BOURGES. 


History of Moses, also in six medallions. 
In 13th century glass, we have the 
Legend of St. Martin at Tours; of St. 
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Radegunda at Poitiers, and also, at the 
latter, a wonderful rose-window which 
depicts the “Last Judgment,”’ covering 
the entire circle regardless of mul- 
lions—another terrible crime against 
glass, according to the code of Mr. 
Cram. This window was put in by 
Louis IX of France (St. Louis) and his 
noble mother, Blanche of Castile, as 
we know by the golden lilies of France, 
and the “dungeons”’ of Castile in the 
escutcheon centre of the window. 

At Chartres again, we have, among 
the famous Guiid windows, a grocer’s 
shop, and a spinning establishment in 
which there is a distinct advance in 
lineal perspective, as well as modelling 
and shading 

The Sainte Chapelle—will Mr. Cram 
still maintain, after thinking of this 
glory, that painted glass should be a 
translucent mosaic?—has the fine 
“Judith” window, telling the story of 
that energetic and enterprising lady in 
forty medallions, set in a blue lozenged 
field, each lozenge having a golden 
fleur-de-lys. And Rouen has a window 
telling the legend of Joseph, by the 
famous glazier, Clement de Chartres. 

In glass of the 14th century we have a 
portrait window of Geoffroi II, Bishop 
of Evreux, holding a model of the win- 
dow of which he was the donor. This 
is a “canopy”’ light, and is in the 
Cathedral of Evreux. Beauvais. has 
the great window of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara walking on the water, by Raoul de 
Senlis, and Limoges, the naturalistic 
figures of St. Valerie, carrying her own 
head, and St. Martial, patron of Aqui- 
taine, as an Archbishop with the pal- 
lium. At Lyons, there is a window 
representing St. Maurice in armor, in 
which the perspective and modelling 
are excellent. Finally, at Notre Dame 
de Sémur, there is a window with a 
picture of a pork-butcher’s shop, and 
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another of a tailor cutting cloth, in 
both of which perspective and model- 
ling have been pushed much further 
than in the earlier windows. The men 
are standing in a meadow of grass and 
wild flowers, which knocks the anti- 
naturalistic theory on the head. 

Fifteenth century glass was even 
more naturalistic and pictorial. A 
good example is to be seen at Evreux, 
where Bishop Guillaume de Cantiers of 
that See is kneeling, accompanied by 
his patron, St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, both placed in one “light” 
before a Madonna and Child, presented 
in another, in the manner of so many 
Gothic framed diptychs, executed in 
Italy and Flanders in the early days of 
the Renaissance. 

Sixteenth century glass was, of 
course, also pictorial, much more 
naturalistic, and displayed an immense 
improvement in drawing and perspec- 
tive. And in regard to the matter of 
preserving the plane of the window, 
“it was commonly designed to suggest 
that one saw out of it,’”’ says Lewis Day, 
who continues: “ . an extremely 
beautiful feature in early 16th century 
glass pictures at Rouen, is the little 
peep of distant country delicately 
painted upon the pale-blue glass which 
represents the sky.” The context of 
this statement does not seem to imply 
that this authority considered such 
treatment of stained glass to be the 
crime Mr. Cram would make it. 

Nor is our author’s position on the 
use of large pieces of glass any more 
tenable than on his other theories. In 
the earliest days, large pieces were not 
used because they could not be made, 
and also because, the art springing 
from mosaic—exactly as miniature 
painting and illumination gave birth to 
. painting, particularly in Flanders and 
in Siena—the early pot-metal was 





treated as gems and was colored to 
simulate the precious stones after which 
it was called. The early glaziers did not 
speak of red and blue and green, but of 
ruby, sapphire and emerald, in un- 
conscious imitation of the contem- 
porary Chinese potters (Sung dynasty, 
960-1279 A. D.) who made the white 
Ting ware to imitate ivory; sang-de- 
boeuf to imitate rubies; celadon for 
jade, the gem of gems to the Chinese 
dilettante. And so it was in the first 
days of stained glass. But as the indus- 
try of glass-making grew up, the pieces 
of glass increased in size, once again 
demonstrating the danger of mistaking 
present-day effect for original cause. 

Now, when I noticed that the book 
from which I have quoted wads pub- 
lished in 1901, I almost abandoned the 
idea of writing this article, for I 
believed that the author was probably 
but little acquainted with the best 
European glass at the time he wrote 
“Church Building,’ and must have 
modified his opinion in the past twenty- 
four years. And then suddenly I came 
across a speech delivered by Mr. Cram 
in June of this year, before the members 
of the Stained Glass Association of 
America, in which he reiterated his 
theories even more dogmatically than 
in his early work. During the course 
of that same meeting, Mr. Lawrence B. 
Saint said: ‘‘ The limitations of our craft 
drive us to attempt to overcome them: 
to do something worth while.”’ This is 
a long way from “modifying the art to 
suit its limitations.” 

Mr. Cram tells us that stained glass 
cannot be good unless it is inspired by 
religious sentiment. He does not put it 
in these words, but he says that sculp- 
tors and painters have been unavailable 
for assistance in church building be- 
cause they have “been trained along 
academic or pagan lines without regard 
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’ 


to the influence of religion,’ and con- 
tinues that this had also been true 
until recently in stained glass. 

This is sheer nonsense. To admit 
any such theory would be to advocate 
either a return to monasticism and the 
ideas of the medieval scholiasts, or the 
abandonment of stained glass as a 
medium for expressing beauty. He 
continues to the effect that “stained 
glass is the only great art that Chris- 
tianity has developed.”’ 

How about Gothic architecture— 
one of the purest of all past or present 
manifestations of art—not only de- 
veloped, but produced, by Christianity ? 
It would have been impossible under 
paganism. 

What about painting? Was not the 
art brought up to perfection of tech- 
nique under ecclesiastical impulse, 
even though it swerved later into the 
new line of thought which was, I con- 
fess, largely, but by no means wholly, 
pagan? But that the Church gave 
birth to what we call modern paint- 
ing—i. e., works executed since the 
inauguration of the Proto-Renaissance 
in Italy in the 12th century—and that 
until the end of the 17th century it 
always remained the child of the 
Church, even though, betimes, it was a 
recalcitrant infant, no one with even a 
minor knowledge of art history will fail 
to admit. 

Again we are told in the same address 
that at the time of the Renaissance, 
when, Mr. Cram says, the “spirit of 
the Church began to weaken,” “‘stained 
glass began to feel that degeneration in 
all its qualities and manifestations 
until it reached the depth of barbarity 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, at 
which time it was as low as other great 
arts, except poetry and music, two of 
the arts which did not seem to suffer 
fatally under the Renaissance.”’ 
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Declaring the Renaissance to be the 
murderer of art is, to say the least, a 
new idea. Does Mr. Cram forget that 
every great artist up to the end of the 
17th century at least was a direct 
product of the Renaissance; that it 
produced a Giotto, a Leonardo, a 
Raphael, a Titian, a Giorgione, a 
Diirer, a Van Eyck, and _ literally 
thousands of lesser lights, in painting; 
a Michelangelo, a Cellini, a Pisanello, 
a Verrocchio, a Giovanni da Bologna, 
a Jean Goujon, in sculpture; a Brunel- 
leschi, a Benedetto da Majano, a 
Bramante, a Palladio, a Vignola, a 
Sansovino, a Christopher Wren, a 
Pierre Lescaut, a Philibert de Lorme, 
in Mr. Cram’s own noble profession? 
That such masterpieces of architecture 
as the Duomo of Florence, St. Peter’s of 
Rome, St. Paul’s of London, the beauti- 
ful inner Court of the Louvre in Paris, 
by Pierre Lescaut (1544), all owe their 
being to this despised Renaissance? 
And it so happens that poetry made but 
slight if any progress during the Ren- 
aissance, for Dante preceded it in 
spirit, and Boccaccio and Petrarch 
were rather the fathers than the chil- 
dren of the re-birth, while music as we 
know it did not exist, and was confined 
solely to ecclesiastical chants and the 
improvisations of the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers. 

It is such statements as these of Mr. 
Cram’s which make the hackles rise on 
my neck, and lead me to take up arms 
against such carelessness on a subject of 
primordial importance to a man who 
makes a profession of church-build- 
ing—Gothic church-building above all. 
It also explains the appalling badness of 
the apsidal windows of St. John the 
Divine, a crime against the spirit of 
Gothic. 

Stained glass is perhaps the most per- 
fect medium extant for the expression of 
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the beautiful, the nearest counterfeit of 
nature to Nature herself, for it permits 
the transmission of light, the life- 
blood of nature, instead of reflecting it. 
And no progressive artist—by which 
term I mean a man who is endowed 
with an artistic soul, not merely a 
skilled craftsman—will deny that if it 
be possible to produce a _ pictorial 
effect in stained glass as good as the 
accomplished painter can produce on 





OF EXCELLENCE. 


canvas, there 1s no reason tn art why it 
should not be done. 

There is no stronger upholder of 
tradition, in the sense of the good 
which the past has handed down to 
us than myself, for it is futile to deny 
that we can only build our future on the 
foundation laid by past centuries. 
But equally there is no one who will 
fight harder against the theory that 
tradition, in itself, is our never-to-be- 
discarded master. Even Domenico 


Ghirlandajo had to exclaim, when he 
had the young Buonarotti as a pupil, 
“T can teach you no more.” 

The past is our schoolmaster. But 
we grow beyond him. We must not 
make our schoolmaster our final boun- 
dary. As Lewis Day puts it: “So many 
of us learn to copy, whereas the whole 
use of copying is to learn. A work- 
man learned only in archeology is in 
the nature of things sterile. True 
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Tue “CAIN AND ABEL WITH DONOR” WINDOW AT CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, OF WHICH HEAD ON PAGE 269 IS A DETAIL. 
IN THIS WINDOW THE PICTORIAL ELEMENTS ARE PREDOMINANT AND MODELLING HAS ATTAINED TO A HIGH DEGREE 


(15TH CENTURY.) 


artists study style for information, not 
authority. We are too much in the 
habit of laying down laws as to what a 
man may or may not do in art. He 
may do what he can. He may 
introduce as much pictorial effect into 
his decoration as it will stand.’’ Which 
is common sense, built on tradition. 
And Royal Cortissoz, in his book on 
John La Farge, one of the great modern 
exponents of pictorial glass, has truly 
stated that ‘Convention has for gen- 
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build the marvellous structures made 
possible by centuries of further study 
and improved technique, rather than 
as a post upon which the village loafer 
leans away the hours of sunlight. 

And in stained glass, let us be grate- 
ful for the gifts that Time has made us. 
Let us, by all means, study the ancient 
windows in a spirit of the deepest 
reverence for the inspired ability of the 
men who had to create their own tech- 
nique, to work without precedent. 
But for the love of all that is holy in 
art—and sincere art is the holiest of 
earthly attributes—let us not say, 
paraphrasing Mr. Cram: “The best 
has been done. Beyond it is nothing. 
Its limitations have been reached, 
defined—in a day when men were 
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Photo by Aranow — notoriously groping, but only groping, 


‘THE TRANSFER OF THE BONES OF SS. GERVASIUS AND 

PROTASIUS TO THEIR RESTING PLACE IN THE CHURCH 

oF St. AMBROSE, UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THAT 
FAMOUS ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN. 


erations suffered in repute because it 
has been so often the refuge of the 
slack intelligence.” 

Tradition, in stained glass as in 
every other branch of art, must be 
treated as the foundation upon which to 


for the truth in all intellectual direc- 
tions—and within those limitations we 
must stay. Should our boundary fence 
seem to give us too much liberty, let us 
make it smaller, and be satisfied with a 
smaller space. Let us, in fact, modify 
our desires to ‘suit our limitations.’ 
Otherwise, we might turn out a great 
masterpiece in spite of traditional rules. 
And that would be awful.” 


ALBERT TOBIAS CLAY 


Professor Albert Tobias Clay, Laffan Professor of Assyriology at Yale, and a member of the Editerial 
Board of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY from the beginning, died on September 14 at New Haven. Dr. 
Clay was one of Yale’s most distinguished philologists and scholars, and his work, cut off suddenly 
while he was approaching the prime of his intellectual powers and activity, stands as a memorial of the 
highest quality to his remarkable vision, energy and character. Born at Hanover, Pennsylvania, in 
1866, he was graduated by Franklin and Marshall College, studied for the ministry at Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary, and simultaneously began his real work as an Orientalist under the tutelage of Hilprecht, Peters 
and Jastrow. In due course he went to New Haven to occupy the Laffan chair, endowed by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. There he built up by hard work and ceaseless activity one of the most noted 
Babylonian collections in this country, gathered around him a loyal and enthusiastic group of students, 
and began those uncompleted contributions to Assyriology which constitute, in the words of his 
friend, James A. Montgomery, ‘‘a glory of American scholarship.’’ Professor Clay left the completed 
manuscripts of three volumes. The Yale University Press and the American Oriental Society are 
shortly to begin publication of his last great endeavor, a series of Oriental texts and translations for 
which he had laid out twenty-five volumes. Dr. Clay is mourned by a host of friends who, as Dr. 
Montgomery puts it sadly, were knitted to himself ‘‘with the spontaneous affection of achild. Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AN ANCESTOR FOR PAN 


Dr. Edward Chiera, Assistant Professor of Assyri- 
ology of the University of Pennsylvania, has trans- 
lated six Sumerian tablets written about 4,000 years 
ago. These six were found at Nippur and give in 
varying forms the early history of mankind as it was 
believed by the ancient Sumerians. Dr. Chiera said 
in reply to an inquiry from ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 

“In ancient times the scribes of the temples ap- 
parently contented themselves with making careful 
copies of the various ‘scientific theories’ which they put 
down in their libraries without editorial comment of 
any kind, and there is no indication that the pro- 
ponents of the various theories ever espoused their 
causes with anything remotely approaching the zeal 
and intensity injected into present day controversies 
regarding the creation of the race. 

‘“The tablets were made of soft clay upon which the 
Sumerians wrote with a wooden stylus, leaving a series 
of impressions resembling nailmarks. By combining 
groups of marks, special signs or characters were formed 
in the clay. When the tablets were completed they 
were left to harden, usually by drying in the sun. 

‘“The story told by the tablets is staged in the Moun- 
tain of Heaven and Earth, the seat of the gods and close 
parallel to the Olympus of Greek Mythology. In 
fact, the Sumerian mountain and Olympus might 
prove to be one and the same because of the likeli- 
hood of finding Sumerian influence in Greek religion. 

“‘A later discovery proved to me that I was right in 
my identification of ‘the woolly being’ of the tablets as 
the god of the flocks and cattle, and there is no doubt 
that he was represented in a semi-animal form. The 
discovery of an ancestor for the god Pan should there- 
fore prove interesting. The existence of a god repre- 
senting cereals had already been known. In my opin- 
ion, there is no doubt but that we will find in Sumerian 
religion a good many parallels to the Greek religion.” 


For more than 1000 years the site of Capernaum has 
been lost, but recent discoveries reported from Palestine 
by H. J. Shepstone, F. R. G. S., in The Christian Science 
Monitor, indicate that the city has at last been located 
in the ruins at Tell Hum. Among them a British 
archaeologist has revealed the fragments of what seems 
to be a rather extensive synagogue of the first century 
“built in the Roman-Corinthian”’ style, with profusely 
ornamented lintels and elaborate capitals. A pot of 
manna was carved upon one face of a large block in the 
ruins. Other carvings on capitals, cornices and else- 
where depict the seven-branched candlestick, the 
Magon David, pomegranates, grapes and fanciful 
figures of animals. 


Dr. Alan Rowe, field director of the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition working at Bethshan, Pales- 
tine (the present Beisan), reports the discovery of that 
shrine or temple of Ashtaroth where King Saul’s armor 
was hung. The discoveries included a statue of the 
goddess, bronze serpents, doves, etc., and part of the 
oblong temple structure, within whose cornerstone was 
discovered a casket containing among other things 
several ingots of electrum, a mixture or alloy of gold and 
silver. 


Recent excavations about the Argive Heraeum under 
the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies 


in Athens, have proved most successful, and revealed 
twelve chamber-tombs which had never been plundered. 
In the terrace above the ancient temple, which occupies 
a hilltop half way between Argos and Mycenae, sacred 
to Hera and once one of the most important points of 
worship in Greece, the preliminary excavations dis- 
closed house-walls and potiery from all three periods of 
the Bronze Age. Subsequent digging revealed the 
tombs, twelve in number, in three groups rather close 
together. They are in general of two types: one with a 
short, broad dromos, or entrance hall, and a small 
sepulchral chamber; the other with a long, tapering 
dromos and a large chamber. The three completely 
excavated tombs date from the latter part of the third 
Helladic period, or about 1400-1100 B. C. Good vases 
of this epoch, gems, beads and an extraordinarily hand- 
some bronze dagger inlaid with gold in a flying-bird 
design, were among the objects recovered. 


According to reports recently received from Sir 
William M. Flinders Petrie, Egypt had a highly de- 
veloped population about the year 13,000 B. C. 
Beneath the oldest known site of habitation Sir 
William discovered another, still older; the flint in- 
struments excavated were of the Solutrean type, while 
an ivory statuette of unusual interest apparently links 
Egypt and Asia at a very remote date, and some 
pottery, much more delicate than any previously dis- 
covered, indicates a very high degree of civilization. 
The culture indicated by these relics was named 
Badarian, because the location of the excavations was 
near Asyut. 


For ages the mysterious megalithic monuments of 
Stonehenge, England, have been unexplained. Now 
comes Sir W. Boyd Dawkins, who discovered buried 
there a number of Egyptian beads dating from the 
reign of Akhnaton, father-in-law of Tut-ankh-Amen, in 
1360 B.C. Whaiever the circumstances which brought 
the beads to Stonehenge, their discovery does not, as 
some journals have declared, either date the monu- 
ments positively or connect thein with the civilization 
of the heretic king’s day in Egypt. The presence of the 
buried beads may have been entirely fortuitous. Too 
much reserve in the acceptance of such reports can 
hardly be exercised. 


Prosaic laborers digging among the drains of Karnak 
a few weeks ago brought to light a grotesque caricature 
statue of the heretic King Akhnaton, Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s father-in-law. It is more than life-size in 
bulk, and is regarded as the most remarkable example 
yet discovered of unconventional art of the period. 
The statue has been removed to the Cairo Museum, and 
when its inscriptions have been read, they may dis- 
close why it was left at Karnak, when Akhnaton, on 
removing from Thebes, located his capital at Tell el- 
Amarna. 


While excavating for the foundations of a building in 
New York City during July, workmen twenty-five 
feet below ground at Coenties Slip, and others at Front 
Street and Cuyier Alley, both on the waterfront, dis- 
covered two Dutch-built wooden vessels, each of some 
forty feet in length, sloop-rigged, an ancient culverin, 
rum bottles of very interesting shape, and one “‘ piece- 
of-eight”’ bearing the date 1761. 
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OHIO MOUND BUILDERS BURIED WITH 
THEIR PEARLS 


Excavations in Ohio, by the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Museum, of Columbus, have yielded a 
remarkable discovery. In the Pricer Mound near 
Bainbridge, what may have been a magnificent royal 
burial was uncovered. Four skeletons resting on a 
burial platform were wrapped in strands of pearls of 
extraordinary size and perfection. On one head was an 
ornamented copper helmet, and the skull had been 
furnished with an imperishable nose of copper. That 
one of the skeletons was of high rank was evidenced by 
remains of a complicated coiffure; protruding from one 
skull were two copper rods more than a foot long around 
which the hair had been coiled, evidently the remains 
of a coiffure whose pretensions indicated high rank. 

Among the articles discovered in the mound were 
scores of fragments of decorated tortoise-shell, an 
object which may be the first musical instrument 
thus far traced to the mound-builders, and a fragment 
of textile fabric as well as the imprint of a cloth canopy 
on the roof of the tomb. 


Professor Stephen Langdon, of the Department of 
Assyriology, Oxford University, has translated numbers 
of the tablets excavated last year at Kish by the joint 
Oxford-Field Museum Expedition. Among them, 
Prof. Langdon says, is one which, according to his 
dispatch to the New York Times, ‘appears to give in- 
formation of the greatest historical importance. It 
completely restores the great astronomical tablet of 
the British Museum, giving the eastern and western 
settings of Venus and her periods of darkness during 
the reign of Ammizaduga of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. It has enabled the fixing of the exact his- 
torical dates of this dynasty, and the entire chronology 
of Sumero-Babylonian history, by means of calcula- 
tions by Dr. Fotheringham of Oxford, now securely 
established as far back as 3000 B. C., possibly much 
earlier.” 


Recent press comment upon the death of Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, the sculptor, laid especial emphasis 
upon his kindliness to aspiring artists. One writer 
justly observes: ‘‘ By the recent death of Paul Wayland 
Bartlett the young artists of America have lost a 
valuable friend. One of this sculptor’s greatest 
desires was to see a school of sculpture established in 
this country, which would break away from what he 
considered a harmful foreign influence and encourage 
artists to give free vent to their ideas. Perhaps noartist 
valued the training offered by European studios and 
schools of art more than Paul Bartlett, as his long resi- 
dence in France bears witness. But long foreign resi- 
dence in no way obscured his vision of America’s future 
place in the field of art.’’ 


St. Thomas Church, Washington, D. C., has recently 
installed four handsome stained glass windows. One 
is a typical “‘ Jesse Window,”’ depicting the genealogy of 
Christ, and is the gift of Melville Church, Esq., senior 
warden of the parish. It was erected at the western end 
of the edifice. The other three are in the chancel, 
respectively portraying the Angel Gabriel, St. John the 
Divine and the Virgin, singing the Magnificat. One 
was given by Mrs. R. Holmes, the other two by the 
Rector’s Aid Society. Two other windows, on the 
south side of the chancel, are in position, and two 
remain to be provided. Dedicatory services were held 
on All Saints’ Day, November 1. 
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The First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh has issued a 
very handsome and striking book bound in grey art- 
paper describing its new edifice, which is the work of the 
late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. The edifice was 
described in The Architectural Record in detail and 
criticised in Architecture as being not only an intelligent 
digest of English Perpendicular and Continental Gothic, 
“but a good deal more.’’ The book was published as a 
memorial to the late Mary Porter Lincoln and her 
brothers, George L., and Henry Kirke, Porter. 


Entries for the Exhibition of Miniatures sponsored 
jointly by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters will be 
held in the Academy’s gallery, Broad and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, from November 8 to December 13. 
All miniatures shown will be originals not previously 
exhibited publicly in Philadelphia. Parallelling this 
exhibit will be that of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. Four prizes will be awarded, including the Lewis 
Prize in Caricature. 


The twenty-fourth Carnegie Institute Exhibition of 
contemporary paintings opened this year in the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, October 15, and will con- 
tinue through December 6. About 425 paintings will 
be shown, 290 of them coming from England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, Holland, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Germany, the remainder being 
American. 


A new fellowship has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia, to be 
known as the George Leib Harrison Fellowship in 
Oriental Archaeology. It may be held by advanced 
students in Babylonian, Egyptian or Palestinian ar- 
chaeology, and pays an annual stipend of $1,500. The 
holder will be required to spend at least a part of his 
time abroad, and at the discretion of the Museum at- 
tached to one of its expeditions in Babylonia, Palestine 
or Egypt. Properly qualified candidates may com- 
municate with G. B. Gordon, director, University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


From the American Academy in Rome comes a letter 
signed by Prof. Tenny Frank, stating that: ‘‘Some of 
Pigorini’s students have revived the Bollettino di 
Paleontologia Italiana, which for over forty years has 
published brilliant researches and discoveries in the 
field of prehistory. Since they have secured only five 
subscribers in America, they have asked me to aid them 
in bringing the attention of scholars and institutions to 
its revival. The cost is less than two dollars per year 
(35 lire). Address Dr. Ugo Antonielli, Museo Pre- 
istorico, Rome, Italy.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, of Vassar College, 
has written ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY regarding Mrs. 
K. McK. Elderkin’s article on the ‘‘ Minor Classical 
Collections” of Princeton University, to call attention 
to a complete identification of the mosaic on page 129, 
of the September issue, labelled ‘‘ The Rope-Maker and 
the Ass.’”’ Dr. Haight suggests, and Mrs. Elderkin 
concurs, that this is the famous Oknos of the painting 
by Polygnotus, described by Pausanias in Chapter 29, 
Book X. Fraser’s note on this passage gives both the 
literary references and a list of six existing monuments 
of ancient art which illustrate the story. There is, 
therefore, apparently no doubt but that the ‘‘Rope- 
Maker”’ is Oknos, or ‘‘ Indolence in Hell.” 
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Mr. Robert W. Gardner, a New York architect, has 
issued through the press of New York University an 
elaborate mathematical study of the Parthenon, in 
which he endeavors to prove that the Greeks attained 
their mastery of proportion by means of the square 
and compass alone, and proceeds to an elaborate 
demonstration of his theory that Ictinus created the 
Parthenon by means of three series of concentric 
squares, commensurable in their area and progressing 
on symmetrical axes in geometrical order. He regards 
the Parthenon as the visible mathematical and physical 
symbol of the conversion of Greek philosophy into 
works of art. The book will be reviewed later. 


The French Government this summer conferred upon 
Count Byron Kuhn de Prorok the decoration of Officier 
d’ Academie, in recognition of his work in Africa. 
This is one of the highest scientific honors in France. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT CORINTH 


Professor T. Leslie Shear, of Princeton, has reported 
the results of his successful excavations at Corinth. 
Using Pausanias’ description as a sort of ancient 
Baedeker, Dr. Shear made exceedingly important dis- 
coveries. He endeavored to locate the remains of the 
ancient temple of Athena Chalinitis besides excavating 
.the former amphitheatre. While the temple itself has 
not yet been found, there seems no doubt that the 
premises have been located, judging by some sixty 
small bowls believed to have contained incense or oil, 
and to have been buried outside the temple proper 
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when the accumulation within became prohibitive. A 
beautiful sixth century (B. C.) ivory was also recovered: 
an upright lion, evidently the support for a vessel, and a 
vivid terra cotta dating from the latter half of the fifth 
century (B.C.). This represents a satyr dancing before 
a seated Dionysus. Important floor-mosaics were bared 
in the villa of a wealthy Corinthian. These are of 
unusual value in that they demonstrate the fact that 
the Greek artists knew the use of both perspective and 
landscape backgrounds. 

In excavating the amphitheatre, which dates from 
the Roman period and was twice rebuilt upon the 
fragments of the older Greek theatre, most astonishing 
wall-paintings of gladiatorial combats were uncovered. 
The color scheme in general and the handling of the 
themes depicted indicates, Dr. Shear believes, that 
previous attempts to visualize Greek decoration and 
painting are all wrong, that the colors used were rich 
and subdued, and that the garish tints hitherto em- 
ployed in restorations do not truly represent the facts. 

The name Corinth is Phoenician, and indicates that 
the port was in use by the Phoenicians, perhaps as long 
ago as the second millenium, B. C. In talking of his 
work there, Dr. Shear said it was extremely fasci- 
nating, ‘‘because of the luck that enters into it. 
Archaeology has a great sporting element in it. There ts 
a great thrill to the finds that come in this kind of a lottery. 
On that account I am surprised that more Americans 
have not taken it up, although recently wealthy men and 
women have become interested in greater numbers. The 
sites that are available for this kind of an enterprise are 


innumerable.”’ 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Relation In Art, Being A Suggested Scheme of 
Art Criticism, by Vernon Blake. Pp. xxvi, 325. 
32 Plates. Oxford Univesrity Press, New York 
and London, 1925. $6. 


“The chief aim of this book,’’ says Mr. Blake 
in his able preface, ‘‘is to look on the means of 
plastic expression as a language fitted to ex- 
press forms of thought .. . . I have 
proceeded from an aesthetic to a philosophy, 
instead of finding a place in a philosophy for an 
aesthetic. That, starting from an aesthetic 
standpoint, I should arrive at conclusions more 
or less in harmony with the Principle of Rela- 
tivity is not surprising . . . . The truth 
of any philosophical system lies only in the 
homogeneous relation between its own parts, 
and its total relation to its epoch.” 

Whether the reader be artist, critic, student, 
or amateur only, there is matter of high im- 
portance in this book, which space alone for- 
bids giving the attention it so thoroughly de- 
serves. Although the author expressly dis- 
claims any technical intentions, his technical 
considerations are of even more value than his 
general statements, and while it is possible to 
disagree with some of his conclusions, the work 
as a whole is a valuable contribution to the 
study of aesthetics, admirably printed and 
illustrated. Many striking passages occur 
throughout the text, and the lucidity of ex- 
position is most gratifying. One may feel, 
perhaps, that Mr. Blake pays less attention to 
the relation of form to substance than is de- 
served, but there will be general agreement with 
the broadly stated doctrine that in art, if the 
relations are right, the facts and practically 
everything else take care of themselves. The 
book is an admirable answer to the often- 
asked question, “‘How see a picture?”’ 

A.S. R. 


Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Gold and 
Silver Jewelry and Related Objects. By Caro- 
line Ransom Williams. Pp. xti, 281, with 38 
plates. The New York Historical Society, 
New York, 1924. 


This is an ideal catalogue by a scholar who 
has had much experience in Egyptology as 
former assistant curator in the Egyptian De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Museum and as 
honorary curator of the Egyptian Collections 
of the New York Historical Society. After 
a most scholarly introduction on the history 
of the craft of jewelry-making in ancient 
Egypt, the history of the objects in the cata- 
logue, their importance in art and their relation- 
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ship to other antiquities, follows the catalogue 
proper of early pieces, scarabs, finger rings, 
ear rings, late amulets, statuettes of gods, tools, 
miscellaneous objects, the “Menes necklace and 
ear rings.” There is a chronological list of 
outstanding jewels from Egypt and the Upper 
Nile Valley, with selected bibliography and an 
excellent index. The catalogue is detailed and 
accurate. It is well printed and the plates are 
very good, especially the photomicrographs to 
illustrate technical points. Nowhere can one 
find a better account of Egyptian granulated 
work and its problems. All students of ancient 
jewelry will be obliged to study Mrs. Williams’ 
researches, and even the general reader will 
be interested in the book and the proof that the 
Menes necklace is a forgery. 
Davip M. Rosinson. 


The Art Guide to Philadelphia, by Edward 
Longstreth. Pp. 200. 20 plates and 2 plans. 
Edward Longstreth, Philadelphia, 1925. $1. 


The difficulties besetting the pioneer in 
cataloguing the art of so relatively extensive a 
field as the city of Philadelphia are great and 
real enough to be discouraging, but in this first 
guide a long-needed book has been sanely and 
comprehensively written. Every notable col- 
lection and individual painting in the city has 
received due mention, and the author has 
wisely also included Valley Forge and Camden. 
Sculpture, music and their companion arts are 
sympathetically handled, and there are several 
excellent—and sound—critical miniature bi- 
ographies, a list of artists and a bibliography 
which will prove of assistance to student and 
visitor alike. 


Resetia Historica, escrita para la celebracién 
del Primer Centenario del Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, por Luts 
Castillo Ledén. Mexico City, 1924. 


It is a great pity that considerations of 
economy—or perhaps official carelessness— 
should have made it impossible to produce so 
interesting and important an historical review 
as this upon paper not repulsive to eye and 
feeling. Because of this fundamental defect 
common to so many Latin-American publica- 
tions, the illustrations are uniformly about as 
bad as they can be, and the impression likely 
to be conveyed to those unable to read the 
text, most unfortunate. This second and 
greatly amplified edition of the original work, 
published in 1920, is documented with care and 
does, as the author hopes in his introduction, 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


fill a vacancy not adequately filled by other 
works of the same general purport. Of the 
department of archaeology, at once the largest 
and most important of the Museum, Dr. 
Ledén says: ‘‘This salon is probably the first 
archaeological gallery in America, and at the 
same time, one of the most important in the 
world The classification followed in 
this department is by civilizations.’”’ The plans 
for a new and adequate National Museum 
facing on the splendid Juaréz Avenue are still 
unfulfilled, but Dr. Ledén observes that sooner 
or later such an edifice must be erected, be- 
cause it is ‘‘ por excelencia the most national of 
institutions, which reflects, as nothing else can, 
the soul of the country.” 


Greek and Roman Sculpture in American 
Collections. By George H. Chase. Pp. xv, 
222, with 262 illustrations. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 

Eight lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston are here published in re- 
vised form and in such a way, by the inclusion 
of many of the standard classical sculptures in 
European museums, that the book is a readable, 
sound-minded sketch of the history of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. The divisions are those 
which are usual in such handbooks: Archaic 
Period ; Period of Transition; The Great Age: 
Phidias and Polyclitus ; The Great Age: Praxi- 
teles and Scopas; The Hellenistic Period; The 
Roman Period: Graeco-Roman Work; The 
Roman Period: Portraits and Decorative 
Work. There is an excellent conclusion, with 
a discussion of the essential qualities of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. The illustrations are 
none too good for such an expensive volume 
and in most cases are too small. There are few 
statements with which even the scholar would 
disagree. Some might date the Prinias seated 
goddess with sculptured reliefs before the last 
years of the seventh century and as early as 
the Nicandra (p. 6). Restorations are not al- 
ways indicated, as in the later head of the old 
slave from Olympia (p. 51), the modern head 
of the Shepherdess in Rome (p. 116), or the 
right arm of the Fortune of Antioch (p. 111). 
This is correct in the New York bronze, which 
hardly gives “a very false impression of the 
original.” Many will still doubt the genuine- 
ness of the Rockefeller Venus, the so-called 
Montalvo or Altoviti Venus. It surely is no 
original by Praxiteles, as stated in the luxurious 
monograph by Welles Bosworth (1920). On 
the other hand, it has not been definitely proved 
that “it was made in Florence by some skilful 





Florentine at some period after the year 1677” 
(Marquand in Art and Archaeology, v, 1917, 
p. 302). In the same volume, p. 183, I held 
that the statue might be ancient, and it is inter- 
esting to see that Professor Chase has come to 
the conclusion that “there seems to be nothing 
in the statue to suggest anything but a Greek 
sculptor of the Roman age.” 

The main criticism, however, which I would 
make of this readable and excellent book is 
that its title is a misnomer. It limits itself 
mostly to works in Boston and New York 
which are already well known, and mentions 
none of the important Greek and Roman sculp- 
tures in the public galleries of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, California and Toronto, to say nothing 
of private collections. The Aphrodite in To- 
ronto, the “Meander” heads in Philadelphia 
and Toronto, the Augustus head in Detroit, 
and many another masterpiece of classical 
scuplture outside of Boston and New York 
deserve mention in such a book. It is, how- 
ever, a scholarly and fine book, so far as it 
goes. Davip M. Rosinson. 


Archivo Espafiol de Arte y Arqueologta, a 
Quarterly, edited by M. Gémez Moreno and E. 
Tormo y Monz6. No. 1, January-April, 1925. 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Almagro 26, 
Madrid, Spain. 


This new Spanish quarterly, of imposing 
dimensions, letterpress and illustrations, con- 
tains five principal articles of no small interest 
to admirers of Spain. Discussing the Spanish 
Renaissance, the chief editor, Sefior Gémez 
Moreno, begins by observing that the ‘Spanish 
Renaissance is Spain’s reconstitution in a defi- 
nite manner upon the bases of love and dis- 
cipline.”” Other papers of importance deal 
with the painter Nicolas Francés, an animal 
sculptor of the fourteenth century, ‘‘ Hispanic 
Architecture,” and the XVI-XVII century 
painter Juan de Roelas. The illustrations 
with which the magazine is lavishly pro- 
vided are very good in quality, and are 
grouped together in coated paper sections to 
illustrate the several articles—a form of make- 
up which might be practiced to advantage by 
many a publication in English. Some good 
notes on matters of archaeological interest and 
two well-written book reviews round out a full 
number. The annual subscription for foreign 
countries is only thirty pesetas, and if the 
publishers can go on with their distinctly am- 
bitious task, we shall be the richer by an 
excellent medium. 
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